


TRAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


By M. VasupevA Moortuy 


“In India, the entire field of Social Work as a profession is yet virgin; and it is 
only recently that we are hearing of professional social work” says Dr. Vasudeva Moorthy 
and discusses, in the following article, the problem of training social workers against the 
background of the present experiments in the country. Emphasizing the need for maintaining 
proper standards, he pleads for careful planning of our training programmes. 


Dr. Moorthy is a member of the Faculty, Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


In India Social Work as a profession has 
not yet found general acceptance, though 
there is no lack of charity, fellow-feeling, 
spirit of sacrifice and will to work. The legal 
and the medical professions are fairly well 
established and the teaching one too. It will 
yet take sometime for social work to gain the 
unimpeachable status these professions have 
slowly achieved. 


The achievement of a high status by any 
profession is dependent on its serving the 
recognized needs of a people or community 
continuously. By the slow process of respon- 
ding to the needs of fellow-beings through 
generations—may be centuries—professions 
come to be established in the hearts of men. 
Thus through long ages have the education- 
al, medical and legal professions garnered for 
themselves the goodwill of the people. There 
have been voluntary social workers in India 
from the Vedic times meeting all types of 
individual and social needs of the com- 
munity. But for various reasons social work 
was not raised to the status of a profession. 
It is only recently that we in India are hear- 
ing of professional social work. 


Professional Techniques and Training.— 
When practices and techniques used by a 
profession with reference to its field of work 
are fairly well evolved, attempts are made to 
systematize these and impart them to others. 
In the process of application, systematisation 
and imparting of techniques and practices, 


1 


the Science is invariably advanced. As the 
Science advances the profession which is 
based on it, progresses too. Thus science 
and professions have grown together. 


In the West, particularly in the U.S.A., 
the techniques of social work are already 
highly evolved. As in medicine, there are 
specialized fields like, for instance, Obstetrics, 
Opthalmics, Dentistry, etc., so in Social Work, 
specialized fields are being developed, such 
as, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work, 
Case Work, Group Work, Child and Family 
Welfare, Labour Welfare, etc. Specialization 
fellows as well as precedes, highly evolved 
techniques and their intensive application in 
relevant situations. Consequently training 
becomes necessary. 


The function of training is to impart 
correct knowledge, practices and techniques. 


Social Work in India—In India, the 
entire field of Social Work as a profession 
is yet virgin. Philosophies are in formation 
and practices being discovered. But the 
impact of western culture and science has 
brought us into a painful awareness of our 
inadequacies. Our attention is focussed on 
our problems. We are anxious to find speedy 
solutions. In this milieu, it is natural for us 
to think of raising Social Work into a pro- 
fession; and also simultaneously train social 
workers. Since knowedge of current prac- 
tices in Social Work in our country are not 
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available, we are largely borrowing from the 
U.S.A. In periods of transition like the onc 
we are passing through, borrowing of ideas 
and techniques from progressive countries 
is quite natural and even justifiable. Most of 
the schools and Institutes of Social Work in 
India have drawn heavily on American 
Literature and the successful ones, 
American personnel too, directly or indirectly. 


on 


While it is permissible thus to borrow, the 
evils that may follow this step if carried too 
far, have to be guarded against. Indis- 
criminate borrowing may lead to crass imita- 
tion; and imitation may throttle originality 
and initiatve. Moreover, foreign philosophies 
and techniques may not be very apt in con- 
texts essentially or peculiarly Indian. This 
reflection should teach us to be moderate in 
our borrowing and be cautious in applying 
Western practices to Indian Social or personal 
situations. It may be argued that human 
nature is the same all over the world and 
ideas are more or less related. This is true, 
but human experiences differ and emphasis 
on values varies. Therefore, foreign practices 
have to be intelligently applied and suitable 
modifications made where necessary, parti- 
cularly in Social Work situations which are 
intensely human in their context. 


Planning Training Programme.—Planning 
the programme of training Social Workcrs, 
is governed by (1) the needs of the coyntry, 
and (2) the standards sought to be maintain- 
ed. Touching the needs of the country, there 
is no reliable data available to estimate the 
number of Social Workers that are required. 
We can only say, many thousands are required 
to fight the myriad social problems. Another 
aspect of the same item is the fields in which 
social workers are needed. Generally, these 
fields with particular reference to present 
Indian Conditions are: 


Rural; Medical Social, Psychiatric 
Social, Child Care, Probation and 
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after Care, Refugee Rehabilitation, 
Labour Werfare, Delinquent Rehabili- 
tation, Social-Education, and Com- 
munity Organisation. 


It is possible to add a few more fields. 
It is necessary to have a clear idea of which 
field or fields amongst these should be given 
prior consideration in working out a scheme 
of Social Work training. It may be suggested 
that since our country is so vast and ancient, 
each State may be in need of developing 
services in fields peculiarly urgent for itself. 
This observation refers to specialized fields of 
Social Work and concentrated areas. How- 
ever, a Survey has to be made on a regional 
basis, to find out what particular social 
problems exist in each area and with what 
emphatic claims. Then it would be possible 
to build training of a specialized nature with 
reference to the needs of the region in 
question. 


Specialised Training.—This does not mean 
that specialized training in various field of 
Social Work has to be started outright. Spe- 
cialized training is of an advanced nature 
and can be given only to those who have 
fulfilled the necessary preliminary conditions 
and qualifications. For this reason, personnel 
in specialized fields, though urgently needed, 
will be available to us in small numbers, for 
some time to come. 


Training in specialized fields is a later 
development in the history of all Sciences and 
professions including Social Work. Before 
specialized training is undertaken it is 
necessary to prepare the individual for it. For 
this purpose well-planned Schools of Social 
Work usually divide their training into three 
stages, the first covering the Pre-professional 
Courses or what are called the Background 
Courses, the second, including the Basic ones, 
or as it is called the Tool Courses, and the 
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third stage, embracing the specialized Courses 
or Concentrated Areas. 


The number and types of fields of speciali- 
zation in Social Work, depends on the 
resources of the body or region undertaking 
such training. Perhaps, there is no end to 
specialized fields and each age may find the 
need for and discover and develop fresher 
ones. 


Pre-professional and Basic Courses.—The 
Pre-professional and Basic Courses should 
cover an essential minimum of subjects to 
enable the trainee to engage himself in pro- 
fessional social work at less advanced levels, 
while leading him to qualify himself for 
further training in a specific field. In Western 
Schools of Social Work, there is an emphasis 
on Social Sciences in the earlier stages of 
training, such as, Social Economics, Soci- 
ology, Psychology, etc. This is rightly so as 
Social Work seeks to emphasize the human 
approach to problems and to this end, co- 
ordinates the pertinent contributions of each 
Science. In India, Schools of Social Work, 
have necessarily to introduce in the earlier 
stages all the relevant social sciences, since 
our colleges neglect the teaching of these; and 
it is from these colleges that candidates for 
social work training are drawn. It may be 
repeated that all schools of social work 
should offcr an agreed and essential minimum 
of courses in Social Work, both in their 
Pre-professional and Basic stages as well as 
in their specialized stages. This conduces to 
standardization of training which is necessary 
within certain limits. The Conference of 
Socal Work is a competent body for sugges- 


ting the essential minimum of courses. 


Field Work.—No training in Social Work 
is complete without practical training which 
is had through a well planned and properly 
supervised programme of 


field work. 


Social Work, like medicine, cannot be 
learnt out of books in classroom only. Social 
Work is composed of as much theory as of 
practice. Any training which neglects 
practical field work, will be doing but half 
the job. And practical work, in Social Work, 
is the better half! All American Schools of 
Social Work give importance to field work; 
though the degree of emphasis varies from 
school to school and field to field. 


Again, the content and programme of 
field work varies from field to field and school 
to school. But here too, an essential minimum 
is insisted on in Western Schools of Social 
Work. The Students learn interviewing of 
various types, and recording them; then they 
actually work with agencies and contact the 
clientele and serve them according to their 
individual and group needs and in multi- 
farious settings. They are placed in their 
field work centres by their Schools or 
teachers and their work is _ regularly 
supervised. The field work of the student is 
evaluated on the basis of his recordings, and 
actual work done. Initiative, enthusiasin, tact 
and endurance in dealing with cliente!c in 
various situations are also taken into con- 
sideration. In India the importance of ficld 
work has yet to be fully appreciated. Much 
yet has to be planned in this regard and 
here too this Conference can play its part. 


Co-operation of Agencies.—Planning of 
ficld work is dependent on the availability 
of agencies and their co-operation with 
Schools of Social Work. Only in the case 
of a very few of our Social Work Schools— 
one or two at the most—can it be said that 
there are any field work opportunities, and 
that these are properly utilized. Hence, it 
may even be stated that Schools of Social 
Work should be planned only in areas where 
field work opportunities are available. It is 
almost impossible for our Schools to develop 
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their own field work centres, except in a 
very few and limited areas of social work. 


There are three types of arguments arising 
out of the relation of field work to social 
work training. In the first case, it is held 
that practical experience should precede 
theoretical learning. That is, persons are 
first given practical training and later this 
is related to theory in the classroom. It is 
contended that this situation makes learning 
easy as the trainee has had contact with 
situations already. The second 
argument is that practical training should 
be given to the candidate after he has 
studied theory in the classroom. It is held 
that good grounding in theory will assist 
the comprehending actual 
situations intelligently and easily. Thus field 
work is sought to be planned for a period, 
after the student has mastered the principles 
of Social Work through books, lectures and 
discussions. It is claimed that this situation 
makes possible, continuous coaching, uninter- 
rupted by spells of field work. 


actual 


candidate in 


The third argument is that training in 
Social Work can be offered properly, only 
when the theoretical and practical aspects 
of the subjects are simultaneously developed. 
Then it is possible to constantly relate theory 
to practice, check up and correct the one in 
the light of the other. Thus theory as well 
as practice becomes intelligible leading to 
the complete understanding of social situa- 
tions. This argument has much to commend 
in its favour and most leading schools of 
Social Work are planned accordingly. 


What should be the standards?.—What 
should be the standards that are to be 
expected of our Schools of Social Work? 
Since the need for Social Workers is vast 
and urgent, there are institutions springing 
up rapidly in several places and more yet 
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are planned. Even short-term courses are 
offered, ranging from two days to six months 
and even a year. No preliminary qualifica- 
tions are insisted on the applicants, and 
undergraduates and Matriculates and some- 
times students with less qulifications are 
admitted. Also, the teachers of Social Work 
in these courses or programmes are not 
properly chosen. They are either mere 
academic gentlemen or people who had some 
sort of training somewhere in a rough and 
tumble way. The objective of these institu- 
tions or Schools is to send out as rapidly as 
possible candidates who may do social work. 
They give certificates which satisfy the 
students and perhaps also their employers 
if they are fortunate enough to find any. 
Often commercially minded persons also 
plan such short term courses. The result is 
the growth of mushroom Schools of Social 
Work. In this total situation of hurriedly 
planned Social Work Schools of all types, 
ranging from the really good ones which 
have evolved to mere ghosts that have 
appeared, standards of social work are not 
only in danger of being lowered but people 
may come to accept low standards. We 
should guard against Gresham’s law 
appearing in the World of Social Work, the 
law of the bad standards driving away the 
good ones. Particularly since Social Work as 
a profession is in its infancy in our country, 
the future of it will depend on. what 
standards are now insisted upon. Social 
Sciences have already reached a fairly high 
degree of development. Each science has 
elaborated its own vocabulary and termino- 
logy. And Social Work seeks to draw on the 
contributions of various sciences and 


professions. Therefore, the candidate, who 
applies for training in a Social Work School, 
should at least be capable of following the 
relevant literature of participating in class- 
room discussions in addition to doing field 
work, : 
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Standards depend on (1) pre-admission 
qualifications of Students, (2) the curriculum 
offered, (3) the qualifications and ex- 
perience of teaching personnel and (4) 
degree of performance required of the 
students. A high standard is a cumulative 
result flowing from a continuous process of 
integrating the above factors. We should not 
only insist on high standards of social work, 
but also secure it by insisting on these 
conditions. It is sad to note that Indian 
Schools of Social Work, generally, show a 
tendency to utterly disregard the factors 
conducive to the maintenance of satisfactory 
standards, There are instances of Social 
Work Schools where young and inexperienced 
persons have been entrusted with the work 
of training in the fields in which they had 
no experience whatsoever. This is due to 
ignorance on the part of the authorities. The 
less said about it, the better. 


At present, three situations could be 
distinguished in the recognition of Social 
Work training. There are bodies which grant 
certificates to trainees at the end of a 
specified period of training; there are others 
which grant Diplomas, and finally organi- 
zations whose training leads to degrees. The 
last ones, of course, are the Universities. 
Certificates, though popular in India, have 
not yet attained the standard of Diplomas 
or Degrees; and they are not likely to achieve 
this dignity. They are, however, useful in 
their own limited way. The chief rivalry 
appears to be between the Diploma and the 
Degree; and they are connected with the 
controversy of whether the Universities or 
qualified private bodies should run Social 
Work training programmes. This controversy 
is not germane to our subject. It may only 
be observed, that whether a Degree or 
Diploma is offered, high standards should 
be kept up. A Degree does not raise low 
standards up. Diplomas and Degrees are 
only registered recognitions of the fact that 


a stduent has taken the training to the satis- 
faction of the organizations concerned. But 
standards are discovered in the work of men. 


From the foregoing observations, the 
following conclusions can be drawn: — 


1. In India, there is great and urgent need 
for trained social workers, though voluntary 
and untrained social workers have existed 
from times of yore. 


2. Social Work as a profession is beginning 
to receive the attention of thoughtful men. 


3. Social Work philosophies and practices 
will, in course of time, get systematized, but 
a ground work for this development has 
been laid. 


4. Since we lack literature and trained 
personnel, we are forced to borrow from 
progressive countries; but we should adapt the 
teachings borrowed to suit Indian situations. 


5. An essential minimum of social science 
and social work courses has to be developed 
in the interests of standardization and uni- 
formity in all the stages of training, 
preprofessional, basic and specialized. 


6. Social Work training is not complete 
without field work. 


7. Each region has to survey its needs and * 
develop specialization fields with reference to 


these. 


8. There is a tendency for the mushroom 
growth of Social Work training programmes; 
and hence we have to carefully plan for and 
constantly maintain, high standards of social 
work, 


Regional Needs and Resources——We 
should plan Social Work Institutes with 
reference to the needs and resources of each 
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region. Enthusiasm is apt to outrun resources. 
The present tendency is to create Schools of 
Social Work without considering the needs 
Eithe: 
unintelligent imitation or jealous compet tition 
But this 
At this stage in 


or otherwise of particular regions. 


is at the root of this phenomenon. 
leads to wasteful economy. 
the life of our nation, it is essental to conserve 
and 
personnel resources we have; indeed they 
should be augmented by a wise investment. 


husband whatever economic and 


And such investinent consists of proper plan- 
ning. It may be suggested that the country be 
divided into three, four or five clear zones 
for the purpose of developing a full-blooded 
Institution of Social Work, one in each zone. 
Each region will build one Institute only and 
draw fully on the resources of its area and of 
its peoples. It will, in the initial stages, serve 
the needs of the region in which it exists and 
later may gradually expand into a national or 
international centre for training by approved 
works and standards. This means to some 
extent centralization of social work training. 
It is here contended that 
decentralization of specialized training will 


Yes, indeed, it is. 


lead to waste; much more so, at this juncture 
when we do not have adequate finances and 
personnel. 
School. Getting together students alone does 
not assure continuous and efficient training. 


Mere building does not make a 


Training for the Social Work profession is a 
It is a somewhat costly and 
claborate process. It should provide fot an 
and uptodate Properly 


responsible job. 
adequate library. 
trained personnel should be appointed for 
teaching and guiding. Since trained teachers 
of Social Work are few in India the best 
and widest use should be made of the 
available ones. It is wasteful and ruinous for 
the profession and for the country if untrained 
teachers are left to guide untrained students, 
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simply for the reason that there is a dearth 

The best policy under 
would be to train the 
prospective teachers or to postpone the adven- 
ture of instituting Schools of Social Work. 
A few States which cannot 
individually afford to start a_ properly 
equipped School, should come together, pool 
their resources and plan for training. 


of trained teachers. 
the circumstances 


regions or 


A note of warning should be uttered against 
treating Social Work as a last resort career. 
When facilities for training in the legal 
profession were instituted in several provinces, 
young graduates took to it with enthusiasm. 
Soon the profession became flooded with 
trained graduates who could find no brief. 
and still is, the last resort 
Thousands of young men who 
have failed in other fields or do not know 
what else to do have taken to law. To some 
extent, the same fate has befallen the profes- 
sion of High School and Secondary teachers. 
Since the not attractive, 
nobody willingly joins the professions. Those 
who have failed elsewhere and also those 
who know not what else to do enter it. 


Law became, 


profession. 


emoluments are 


This depressing situation lowers the 
standards of the profession and brings down 
the ethics that belong to it. It is bad for 
men to stumble or flock into a profession. 
Particularly in the noble profession of Social 
Work, they should not be permitted to do so. 
Candidates should take to it, if they feel an 
urge for it. 


To those who can enter with energy, 
endurance and humility, to those only should 
the portals of this profession be open. Bar 
the gates to the laggard and the listless. 
Keep out the proud and the gangsters. 
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TRADE UNIONISM AMONG MIDDLE CLASS EMPLOYEES 


By J. A. PANAKAL 


Middle class employees’ trade unions cx 


cloped in India only during the years of the 


Second World War. Discussing, in the following article, the various factors that influenced 
and encouraged their growth, Mr Panakal suggests that Unions of clerical employees should 
be free from political entanglements and should try to organize their own regional and national 


federations. 


Mr. Panakal (TISS 1946-48) is Personne 


Jamshedpur. 


Although trade unions of manual workers 
have been numerous and active in India 
from the beginning of World War I, the 
movement for combination among the clerical 
employees took definite shape only about 
twelve years ago. The individualistic tradi- 
tion of the middle classes might itself be 
sufficient to account for this delay, but the 
methods of recruitment and the personal 
relationship between the employers and 
employees have been two other major con- 
tributory causes for this inaction. 


Historical Background.—-The unions or 
associations of middle class employees, before 
the said period, were very few and not well 
organised. Their objective was mainly social 
contact rather than the economic welfare of 
their members. Many unions were rooted 
in a pride of contact with the leaders of 
industry and commerce. They looked upon 
unions of manual workers as bodies of a low 
order. The benefits accruing from organisa- 
tion and collective action, were considered as 
not befitting their dignity and status in 
society. 


Change in Outlook—World War II 
brought about a change in their outlook. 
The shortage of manpower created by the 
War changed the labour market. Initiative 
was seized by many employers to drive wages 
upward in order to attract better and more 
labour. In other cases, employees or unions 


} 


1 Officer in the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 


of employees demanded higher wages and 
other allowances in order to offset the rise in 
prices of essential commodities. Many of the 
adjudicators appointed under the provisions 
of the Defence of India Rules also awarded 
wage increases in order to maintain industrial 
peace. The net result was that money wages 
of industrial workers soared high. Table 
| helow indicates the result of the war-time 


wage fluctuations, 


TABLE I.! 


Average Annual Earningss in Factories. 





Average Earnings. Percentage 


Industries 1939. 1945. increased 
Rs. Rs. 1939 to 1945. 

Chemical and Dyes, 245 145 182. 
Engineering. 264 653 247. 
Mints. 367 667 182. 
Paper and Printing. 333 566 170. 
Textiles. 294 614 209. 
Wood, Stone and : 

Glass. 194 $14 218. 
Miscellaneous. 281 503 180. 





As against the rapid changes in the wage 
structure of the working class during the 
war, the salaries of middle class employees 
No dearness 
allowance on a sliding scale varying with the 
fluctuations in the cost of living index 
numbers, was paid to this group. Generally 
they were paid a flat rate of dearness 
allowance varying from Rs. 15/- to Rs. 50/- 
which was meagre and did not neutralise the 


remained somewhat static. 





1. The Indian Labour Year Book 1917-48 p. 142. 
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rise in prices. Prof. D. Ghosh and Mr. D. G. 
Dighe in their report on an enquiry conducted 
in 1941 into the economic conditions of the 
middle class employees in Baroda rightly 
described their sad plight as follows: 


“The lower middle class occupies a 
peculiar place in the structure of 
modern society. 
its members are slightly, if at all, 
better off than the better paid skilled 
workers, but in respect of preferences, 
inclinations and aspirations, they 
belonged to a large group of which 
the other sections are the upper middle 
class and the rich. The lives of many 
of them must, therefore, be a con- 
tinuous and often unavailing conflict 
between limited means and exacting 


ends”.? 


In terms of income, 


The substantial increase in the total 
emoluments of the industrial workers did not 
miss the attention of the middle class 
employees. They knew fully well that they 
were entering the penumbra of an eclipse 
unless they fell in line with workers in their 
demands for increases in their salaries. Many 
of them felt the necessity of a strong trade 
union movement as a means to achieve their 
economic well-being. This idea is clearly 
manifested in the large number of trade 
unions organised by and for the middle class 
employees during the Second World War. 


Factors that Influenced the Growth.— 
(1) Depresonalized Relationship: The vari- 
ous factors, which led to the change in the 
outlook and the consequent move for 
organisation are the product, not merely of 
the economic crisis created by World War II, 
but also of the development of industries in 
which middle class men are employed. In 
the earlier days, when the number of such 
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men was small, it was possible to have 
personal relationship between the chief and 
his clerical assistants. The traditional hand- 
ling of personnel problems, viz., recruitment, 
training, placement, transfer, promotion, 
dismissal, etc., was the responsibility of the 
chief. But when the number of employees 
began to increase, the handling of such 
personnel matters required the aid of persons 
trained in the principles and techniques of 
modern personnel administration. In the 
absence of such trained persons, it was 
impossible to bring into practice the theory 
of personal relationship between the chief 
and his assistants in a fairly large commercial 
establishment. The essence of middle class 
employees’ movement is, therefore, the 
result of depersonalised relationship coupled 
with a feeling for group action when the 
number of employees are more. 


(2) Clerks vs. Officers——Another obstacle 
to the growth of trade unionism was the 


realisation of the wrong notion that a clerk 
is himself on the way to become an employer 
or at least that clerical career is not an end 
in itself, but a preparation for advanced 
administrative offices and more responsible 
positions on the managerial side. This con- 
ception had previously made a clerk look 
upon his job as a career, personal unto 
himself and the whole idea of reducing his 
future to the common level of a trade union 
organisation appeared to him quite illogical. 
Many of the employers still try to group 
some clerks as officers without the rights 
and privileges of the latter in order to keep 
them out of the purview of the labour 
legislation. But the employees have now 
realized the fallacy of the early concept and 
have come to the conclusion that, at the 
most, only 15 per cent. of the employees can 
actually become officers or members of the 
managerial staff and that the rest will have 





2. Vide page 30 of the Report (1942). 
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to cast their lot with the majority of the 
employees. The large number of junior 
officers joining the union of clerks indicates 
that the lower strata of the managerial group 
is not satisfied with their terms and conditions 
of employment. Instances are also not 
wanting of employees or unions of employees 
demanding before the Industrial Courts and 
Tribunals the fixation of pay scales, dearness 
allowance, etc., of the junior officers who are 
members of the union. 


(3) Rationalisation.—Rationalisation is a 
third stimulant which brought about a change 
in the outlook. It affected employees both as 
regards the volume and character of their 
work. The division and simplification of 
labour involved a distinct loss in status and 
the importance of a job in the organisational 
set-up of an establishment. The procedure 
also involved an element of insecurity of 
employment since the replacement of an 
employee with a new recruit was not very 
difficult for the management. The desire to 
organize is, therefore, the result of defensive 
action against rationalisation. 


(4) Economic Situation.—Economic strain 
is yet another factor to which can be traced 
the change in the outlook. During the course 
of and after the war, the earnings of middle 
class employees, were relatively steady when 
compared with industrial workers. The 
soaring prices of consumer goods brought 
down the real wages of this group and in 
almost all cases balancing of family budgets 
was found to be impossible. The report of 
an enquiry into the family budgets of middle 
class employees of the Central Government 
conducted in 1946 revealed that the 
employees residing in the cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras were running 
deficit budgets as a rule. 


TABLE II.’ 


Economic Condition 





Monthly 
expendi- 
ture per family 
(all groups) (all groups) 


“®, Monthly income 
Cities. per family 





Rs. -a. p. Rs. 


253 4 294 
229 14 276 
286 1 301 15 
163 9 194 31 


Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Delhi. 
Madras. 


f 
dé 





A cursory glance at Table II would show 
that income and expenditure are in disequi- 
librium and that the deficit varies from 
Rs. 15/7/- per family in the case of Delhi to 
Rs. 46/5/- per family in Calcutta. 


The said Report also revealed that a large 
majority of the employees had, therefore, to 
incur debts and Table III below shows the 
extent of indebtedness expressed in terms of 
percentage of families in debts: 


TABLE III.* 
Indebtedness. 





Number of Number 
families of 
covered by families 
the survey in debt. 
(2) (3) 


Percentage of 
Col. 2 to 
Col. 3. 


(4) 


64% 
76% 
40% 
68% 


Cities. 


(1) 


Bombay. 
Calcutta. 
Delhi. 

Madras. 97 66 


100 64 
166 126 
166 28 





It should not, however, be forgotten that 
middle class employees are leaving no stone 
unturned to alleviate their sufferings. A large 
number of them tries, in desperation, to 
supplement their income by taking up part- 





3. Vide Para. XII at page 18 of the Report (1949). 
4. Vide Table XXXI at p. 31 of the Report (1949). shee 
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time employment. The present employment 
of a large number of young women from 
amongst the middle class families in Govern- 
ment and Commercial establishments, is an 
attempt to tide over the present crisis by 
increasing the number of earners per family. 
An enquiry into the middle class family bud- 
gets conducted by the Bombay School of 
Economics and Sociology discloses drastic 
change in the pattern of consumption of food 
among this group in order to balance the 
family budgets during war. The report 
summarises the findings as follows: 


“The consumption of proteinic food 
registered a fall, of milk decreased by 
10 per cent., of ghee by 42 per cent., 
of sweet oil by 4 per cent., of potatoes 
by 37 per cent., of meat by 15 per 


” 5 


cent. and sugar by 28 per cent”. 


The change in the pattern of consumption 
of food referred to above, had direct cffect 
on the health of the members of this group. 
A subsequent report on the diet and health 
survey of middle class families in Bombay 
city conducted by the Indian Statisitical 
Institute, Bombay Branch, revealed that 
nearly 19 per cent. of adult males, 26 per 
cent. of adult females and 16 per cent. of 
children were found to be suffering from one 
type of illness or the other. The most com- 
monly occurring illnesses were stomach 
complaints among adult males, anaemia 
among adult females and cough among 
children.* 


(5) Unemployment Situation —The last 
factor which influenced the combination of 
employees is the chronic unemployment in the 
country after the World War II. Even 
though no separate statistics are maintained 
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by the Employment Exchanges in respect of 
middle class employees, Table IV below 
reveals the extent of unemployment expressed 
in terms of the rise in the number of 
registrations made at the exchanges during 
the last three years. 


TABLE IV.’ 
Employment Exchange Statistics. 





Number of Registrations 


Years during the period 
1948 8,68,787 
1949 10,66,351 
1950 12,10,358 
1951 13,75,351 





The fall in employment is inter alia the 
result of shortage of raw materials, postpone- 
ment of expansion schemes in view of the 
slump in the investment market and the 
tendency to cut costs by resort to labour- 
saving machinery and improvement in 
organisation. The disorganisation of the 
employinent market was aggravated by the 
influx of refugees after the partition of the 
country into India and Pakistan, the same 
having not yet abated. The unemployment 
situation detailed above has created a sense 
of fear in the minds of employees to secure 
alternative jobs in case they are thrown out 
of employment. The same is the reason why 
employees strongly oppose any move on the 
part of employers to seck retrenchment as 
an economy measure. The issue involved in 
many an idustrial dispute these days is the 
question of reinstatement of retrenched 
employees in view of the present unemploy- 
ment situation. 


Obstacles Created.—Even though various 
factors, as stated in earlier parapraghs, 





5. Vide “ Effect of War on Middle Class” (1945) p. 31. 


6 Vide Page 17 of the Report (1949}. 


7. Indian Labour Gazette, February, 1952, p. 692. 
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influenced the growth of trade unionism 
among middle class employees, it should be 
remembered that the organisation had to 
overcome numerous difficulties in the initial 
stages. The most important among them 
is the passive, if not active, opposition of 
administrative officials against unionisation, 
by stressing the relationship of trust in dealing 
with the group. Many of the middle class 
employees who were “notoriously oblivious” 
of the privileges and advantages of organisa- 
tion and collective action, as already 
mentioned, preferred to remain aloof from 
union activities fearing the displeasure of 
management and sometimes dire conse- 
quences, particularly victimization. Differing 
conditions of service were another obstacle in 
setting the movement afoot. An employee 
who is entitled to a non-contributory pension 
which he cannot avail of until he completes 
his full service, would naturally look upon 
his institution for chances of advancement 
and consider himself as a part of that insti- 
tution. He, therefore, prefers to negotiate 
direct with his management for the redress 
of any of his grievances. Employees with 
similar or allied service conditions stated 
above, generally came in the way of effective 
unionisation. Another method adopted by 
employers to minimise the strength of 
organised labour was to divide the employees 
by granting promotion to some of them or 
by starting “Company Unions” against the 
old ones. 


Movement as it Stands Today: (1) Politi- 
cal Interest—Trade union movement of 
middle class employees, as it exists today, 
requires much improvement. Very few 


unions are run on purely trade union lines, 
upon collective bargaining principles and 
for the protection of the economic interest of 
employees. A majority of them are acting 
as mere appendages of political parties. 
Socialism, Communism and Gandhism, are 
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the dominant ideological tendencies of those 
who utilize labour movement as an instru- 
ment for the propagation and achievement 
of their respective programmes. This fissi- 
parous tendency has cut at the very root of 
trade unionism by having two or more unions 
in one establishment or industry in a local 
area. The conflicting ideologies of the unions 
in certain cases create a situation in which 
the cause of the employees is lost sight of. 
Instances are not lacking wherein representa- 
tives of two unions are unable to represent 
their case jointly before Industrial Courts and 
Tribunals constituted by Government. A 
large number of unions, based on differing 
ideologies, has been an obstacle for the co- 
ordination of unions both on a regional and 
industrial basis. 


(2) Absence of Collective Bargaining. — 
Lack of collective bargaining is another sad 
feature we find in the movement. The over- 
emphasis on political objectives may be the 
reason for the negligence of this practical as- 
pect of unionism. Many of the unions resort 
to Government machinery for the settlement 
of their disputes by conciliation or arbitration, 
instead of utilising the collective bargaining 
procedures. The principle of compulsory 
arbitration has, to this extent, weakened the 
organisation. 


Mushroom Growth—The growth of 
unions in different parts of the country, some 
with a passing existence, has been a scrious 
danger to the movement. Often they are 
just formed to resist some personal oppression 
or to remedy some immediate local grievance. 
As soon as the particular task is accom- 
plished, some of them languish or die out. 
Others come to stay and regulate definite 
rules and policies. Unions of the former 
group do not create and maintain interest in 
trade union activities amongst their members 
which are conducive to effective collective 


bargaining. 
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Outsiders.—The most common feature of 
the movement is that the leadership of many 
of the unions is with the outsiders. Since 
the industrial are illiterate and 
poverty stricken, the help of such persons 
in the efficient functioning of their trade 
union movement is quite understandable. 
In the case of unions organised by and for 
middle class employees, the members of 
which are educated, the leadership from 
outside is generally unnecessary. Leaders 
from amongst the employees will be able to 
negotiate and if possible, enter into collective 
agreements with employers, which is advan- 
tageous to both. It is high time that re- 
presentatives of employees shed their fears to 
sit across the table with the management to 
discuss, negotiate and settle many of their 
individual and collective grievances. 

A Scheme for a National Federation.—In 
a general scheme for a net work of unions 
of middle class employees on a_ national 
basis, the organisational set up is a very 
important factor. Unions in each undertak- 
ing should be co-ordinated on an industrial 
basis which in turn should further be co- 
ordinated into regional councils consisting 
of the representatives of the latter unions. A 
national federation at the centre with re- 
presentatives from each of the regional 
councils will form the highest authority in 
the hierarchy of unions. India being a vast 
country, the national federation would be 
able to convene only annual conferences to 
lay down policies to be followed by the 
affiliated unions. The regional council which 
is a replica of the national federation will, in 
consultation with the industrial unions, 
have to chalk out the programme of work 
which will be suitable to local conditions. 
Since a large number of industrial disputes 
are referred for adjudication, an Industrial 


workers 
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Relations Bureau should be attached to every 
regional council to give advice on various 
personnel matters referred to it by the 
affiliated unions. Many of the union leaders 
who are not well acquainted with the intricate 
problems of labour relations and _ allied 
labour laws can take advantage of the help 
and guidance given by such a Bureau. An 
Employment Bureau attached to the regional 
office will be of immense value in finding 
out employment for the unemployed 
members. At a later stage, the council can 
venture to run a community or social welfare 
centre either independently or jointly, with 
the management or state concerned. The 
achievements of and experience gained by 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association 
can be profitably made use of in this 
direction. 


Conclusion.—It will thus be seen that the 
growth of trade unionism among middle 
class employees in India is mainly the product 
of World War II. Certain problems created 
by war and the expansion of industries were 
useful in nurturing the movement during its 
infancy and it is gratifying to note that it 
has been able to overcome certain initial 
obstacles created by vested interests. The 
movement as it exists today is defective in its 
organisation and functions and has become a 
major arena of political struggle. It is yet 
difficult to say whether the organisation has 
gained or is likely to gain, in the immediate 
future, a prominent hold over the Indian 
middle classes. A well co-ordinated network of 
unions, based on the principle of achieving 
the highest attainable social status and 
standard of life, will be able to steer the 
movement clear of the present crisis. Will 
all concerned help the employees in helping 
themselves to achieve their objective? 














MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN* 


By S. G. DaMLE 
(A Background Study) 


“Mental slowness in children is one of the most pressing problems that confront 
parents at home, teachers in school and social workers in the field of social education,” says 
Mr. Damle and proceeds to study the various factors that cause retardation in children. In 
the following article, the author focusses attention on the fact that parents are mostly ignorant 
of mental slowness in children and therefore need more knowledge and information on their 


treatment and care. 


Mr. Damle (TISS—1949-’51) is Superintendent, Children’s Home, Chembur, Bombay. 


Mental slowness in children is one of the 
most pressing problems that confront parents 
at home, teachers in school and social workers 
in the field of social education. Many a 
teacher is familiar with the child who cannot 
keep up with the rest of his class; similarly, 
many a parent with the child whose talking or 
walking is delayed. Those children who are 
slow in the development of their faculties 
are called the mentally retarded. Arnold 
Gesell describes the mentally retarded child 
as one in whom “the rate of development is 
primarily affected; retardation is nearly al- 
ways the most obvious symptom”. “The 
amount of retardation and degree ‘of dis- 
tortion,” he said, “depend upon the 
etiological factors, their nature and severity 
and time of occurrence in the life cycle”.’ 

The aim here is to study the background 
of a group of children of varying degrees of 
mental retardation. To this end, a brief 
study is made of the physical and mental 
condition of the mothers during pregnancy 
and at child-birth as well as their food in- 
take during pregnancy. An attempt is also 
made to throw light on the post-natal care of 
the children, ‘such as, their feeding, illness 


and accidents in infancy and childhood, their 
habits and behaviour problems and other 
aspects of their developmental history. The 
study further includes the children’s family 
history, school adjustment and parental 
attitudes towards their problems. 


Because an etiological definition of mental 
deficiency is difficult due to varying causes, 
mental retardation is usually described in 
terms of intelligence quotient (I.Q.), which 
is a ratio between the mental age (maturity) 
and the actual or chronological age, ex- 
pressed as a percentage value. Psycho- 
logically a mentally slow child is one whose 
1.Q. is below 80. Mandel Sherman classsifies 
mental deficiency as follows: -? 


-28 1.Q. Idiot 
28-48 1.Q. Imbecile 
48-70 I.Q. Morons 
70-80 I.Q. Borderline defective 


Below 


For the purpose of treatment the morons and 
imbeciles are classified as low grade, middle 
grade and high grade. Thus mental retarda- 
tion is of varying degrees and ranges from 
a condition slightly below normal to that of 
extreme mental deficiency. 





* This is a summary of the Thesis submitted by Mr. S. G. Damle to the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, in part fulfilment of the requirements of the Diploma in Social Service 


Administration. 


1. Gesell, Arnold and Amatruda, Catherine S., ‘Developmental Diagnosis’, Harper and 


Brothers, New York, 1949, p. 109. 


2. Sherman, Mandel, ‘Intelligence and Its Deviations’, The Ronald Press Company, 


New York, 1947, pp. 126-27. 
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Mentally defective children of all grades 
are not a waste; low grade imbeciles, high 
grade morons and borderline defectives are 
educable and can benefit by instruction 
under supervision and guidance. In the 
words of Sherman, ‘the children in general, 
who have an I1.Q. of less than 50 cannot 
adjust without a great deal of supervision and 
are often institutionalised. Those with 1.Q. 
over 60 can adjust with fair effectiveness 
when they are well supervised and especially 
when they have been trained vocationally.’® 

The treatment of mentally slow children 
in our society is very inadequate. In a 
majority of cases, even detection by parents 
is very late; some are even unwilling to agree 
that their children are mentally retarded. 
The writer met one father who said, “My son 
is perfectly all right; only he is restless.” 
Another said of his son, “He is quite well- 
behaved, healthy and normal; only he can’t 
remember”. A third remarked, “My daughter 
is perfectly normal like any other girl; she 
does domestic work whenever asked to do 
and also looks after children; she has some 
brain trouble and she is being given brain 
tonics.” These instances only show that 
parents are generally either ignorant of their 
children’s mental deficiency or, if they know, 
are unwilling to admit. 

Very often such children as are not severe- 
ly retarded are put into a regular school. 
The school routine becomes difficult and too 
hard for them to cope with; they fetl in- 
ferior to other children in school. The igno- 
rant and over-worked teachers often ridicule 
them and punish them severely. The result 
is that the retarded child feels rejected at 
school. He runs away; when the home also 
refuses to accept his limitations and treats 
him harshly, he becomes a truant, joining the 
ranks of juvenile delinquents. It is thus 
evident that the proper adjustment of ment- 
ally retarded children to normal society is 
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of profound importance and needs to be 
properly handled; else such children become 
a great burden on and often a danger to 
society. 

Plan and Procedure of Study—For the 
purpose of this investigation, forty-five chil- 
dren whose I. Qs. were below 78—29 males 
and 16 females—were selected from among 
those referred to the Child Guidance Clinic 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences for 
behaviour problems. Part of the data regard- 
ing them was collected from their case re- 
cords and histories maintained in the Clinic. 
The rest of the data was gathered by means 
of questionnaire from the children themselves 
as well as from their parents. Ali but five 
parents were very cooperative in supplying 
the required information. 


The questionnaire aimed at eliciting infor- 
mation about the pre-natal and post-natal 
factors, such as, the health and nutrition of 
their mothers during pregnancy, the kind of 
birth, illness and accidents during infancy 
and childhood, as well as their educational 
history, social and emotional life and play 
preferences and interests. 

Description of the Subjects——The ages of 
the selected children fall within the range 
of 6 to 18 years. The relative proportion of 
male and female children according to their 
age groups is shown in the following table:— 








TABLE I 
The Age groups of Mentally Retarded Children 
Studied 

A M Femal ne 
ge Males Females Total cent: 
Groups No. % No. %o e 
—s 4 fs ee Se 
8— 9 + 13.8 5 31.3 9 20 
10—11 6 207 2 12.5 8 17.8 
12—13 6 20.7 6 375 ia 26.6 
14—15 7 24 1 6.2 8 17.8 
16—17 4 13.8 ° " 4 8.9 
17—18 1 ee ' ; - 
Total 29 100.0 16 100.0 45 100.0 











3. Sherman Mandel, ‘The Intelligence and Its Deviations’, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1947, p. 236. 
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The above table shows that more boys 
than girls are referred to the Child Guidance 
Clinic. Secondly, it reveals that girls over 14 
years referred to the Clinic are only 6.2 per 
cent while boys constitute 41.3 per cent. 

The subjects included in the study had 
been given mental tests by Dr. Mrs. Bhoota, 
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the Psychologist of the Child Guidance 
Clinic. Two non-language performance tests 
were used to estimate their I.Q.’s, namely, 
the Drever-Collins and Goodenough Drawing 
Tests. The following table shows the classifi- 
cation of subjects according to their 
Intelligence Quotients: 





TABLE II 
Classification of Children according to their I. Qs: 
Intelligence Quotient Males Females 

and Classification No. % No. % Total % 
Idiot 0-25 1 3.5 1 6.3 2 4.4 
Imbecile 25-50 13 44.9 7 43.7 20 44.5 
Low-grade Morons 50-58 5 17.2 3 18.7 8 17.8 
Middle-grade Morons 58-62 3 10.3 2 12.5 5 11.1 
High Grade Morons 63-69 2 6.9 1 6.3 3 6.6 
Border-line defectives 70-80_ _ ae E ES — 
Total 29 100.0 16 100.0 45 100.0 





The above table shows that a majority of 
the boys and girls belong to the imbecile 
group. Secondly, the percentage of high 
grade morons and borderline defectives is 
comparatively low. It appears that these 
often pass for normal children and remain 
undetected. 


The majority of the children were physi- 
cally weak as is indicated in the following 
table.* 








TABLE III 
Health Appearance of the Children Studied: 
| 
a _« maa ie. Total % 
2 69 — — 2 4.5 


Normal 
Normal 12 41.4 6. 37.5 16 39.9 


Below | 
Norma! f 15 51.7 10. 62.5 25. 55.6 


Total 29 100.0 16. 100.0 45. 100.0 








In calculating the size of the family to 


which each child belonged, the siblings who 
died were not taken into consideration. The 
investigation showed that a large majority 
of these children belonged to fairly large 
families of 6 or 7. Their order of birth is 
given in the following table: —* 


TABLE IV 
Order of Birth of Mentally Slow Children: 





Order of birth. I II II IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII 
No. of Subjects 93 7 774 8 3 I Ni. I 





It is interesting to note from the above 
table that most of the mentally slow children 
under study were the first children. 


An investigation of the age, education, 
occupation, income and religion of their 
parents showed that a majority of the fathers 
fell within the age-groups 41 to 50 and 51 
to 60 years while a majority of the mothers 
were in the age groups 31 to 40 and 41 to 





4. The investigator did not get the children medically examined at the time of this 
study. This classification is based on their physical appearance and the information supplied 


by their parents. 


5. In this table, the siblings that died were also included. 
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50 years. Information regarding their edu- 
cational standards showed that a majority of 
the fathers had cither primary or secondary 
education while most of the mothers were 
illiterate. These facts are revealed in the 
following two tables: — 

















TABLE V 
Parents analysed by their Age-Groups: 
Father Mother 
Age Group. 
No. % No. % 
20-30 3 6.7 
31-40 2 4.5 18 39.9 
41-50 19 42.2 19 42.2 
51-60 18 40 2 4.5 
61-70 1 & S ~ no 
Deceased 5 3 a >. 
Total 45 100.0 45 100.0 
TABLE VI 
Parents analysed by their Educational Standards: 
Education Father Mother 
No. % No. % 

Primary 17 37.0 15 33.3 
Secondary 22 48.9 5 11.1 
College 2 4.4 —- a 
— Sa a a 
Total 45 100.0 45 100.0 





An analysis of the occupations and incomes 
of the families of the children under study 
showed that a majority belonged to the 
business-services group and fell in the income 
group of Rs. 100-200. These facts are given 
in the following two tables: — 


TABLE VII 


Occupational Analysis of the Parents: 





Occupation. No. Percentage. 
Merchants. 9 19.9 
Office Services. 8 L727 
Priests. 2 4.5 
Teachers. 1 2.2 
Artisans. 2 4.5 
Mill Workers. 3 6.7 
Business Services, 20,0 445 
Total 45 100.0 
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TABLE VIII 


Income Analysis of the Parents: 








Income Groups Families Percentage. 
Below 100 2 4.5 
100 — 200 25 55.6 
201 — 300 13 28.8 
301 — 400 > 11.1 
Total | 45 —«- 100.0. 





Investigations into the religious affiliations 
of the families of the children under study 
showed that 31 of the 45 families or 68.9% 
were Hindus, while 7 (15.6%) were 
Muslim, 4 (8.9%) Christian, 2 (4.4%) 
Parsee and 1(2.2%) Jew. This may be 
because the population of the area in which 
these families resided was predominantly 


Hindu. 


Pre-Natal Factors causing Mental Slow- 
ness—To ascertain whether pre-natal 
factors had any influence in the causation 
of mental slowness, investigation was made 
into the history of nervousness or slowness 
in the families, causes of deaths of siblings 
and the conditions of the mothers during 
pregnancy. Enough information could not 
be gathered about the slowness or nervousness 
in the families, but there was only one 
instance of an uncle who suffered from 
psychosis and was admitted into the Thana 
Mental Hospital. In another case, both 
father and mother suffered from syphilis.* 


Of the fortyfive families investigated, 
fifteen had experience of death of siblings 
due to abortions, convulsions, fever, typhoid 
and pneumonia. The rate of siblings’ death 





6. Hollingworth holds that this disease is directly responsible for a smaller proportion 


of mental deficiency in children, “The Psychology of Subnormal Children”. (MacMillan, N Y., 


1936, p. 240). 
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is rather high, as is revealed in the following 
table: — 


TABLE IX 
Analysis of Rate of Siblings’ Death in the Families 





No. of No. of 








Gblings died families Total died Percentage 

1 5 5 11.6 
; 3 6 14.0 
3 2 6 14.0 
$ 2 8 18.6 
5 2 10 23.2 
6 — — — 
7 — nem a 
8 1 8 18.6 

Total 15 43 100.0 





Again, most of the mothers were ill or 
physically weak during pregnancy, as the 
following table shows, which must have 
affected the child in uterus: — 








TABLE X 
Analysis of Physical Condition of Mothers during 
Pregnancy: 
Nature of Illness No. Percentage. 
General weakness 12 26.6 
Fever. 5 11.1 
T. B. 3 6.7 
Stomach trouble | Be 
Womb trouble 2 4.5 
No illness or weakness 22 48.9 
Total 45 100.0 





Investigations further showed that a 
majority of the mothers, 57.8 per cent, were 
in a state of emotional disturbance during 
their pregnancy; this was, in most of the 
cases, due to physical weakness. In three 
cases, the emotional tension was due to 
quarrels with their husbands. 

3 
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Analysis of their diets showed that 64.4 
per cent were non-vegetarian and 35.6 per 
cent vegetarian. The usual ‘vegetarian diet 
was composed of rice, wheat, vegetables, 
pulses and a limited quantity of milk and 
milk-products. In addition to these, the 
non-vegetarian diet included fish and occa- 
sionally, eggs and mutton. Only four cases 
had special milk and pre-natal medical care 
and advice. But in many cases, their daily 
diet was deficient in calcium, protein, 
vitamins and iodine. To nourish the growing 
organism, the pregnant woman’s dict should 
include enough protein, calcium, iron and 
vitamins. 


Post-Natal Factors—In this connection, 
investigations were made into the time and 
conditions of birth of the children under 
study. Of the 45, only three were cases of 
pre-mature birth; and forty were cases of 
delivery in a hospital, properly attended by 
doctors and nurses. There were only 5 cases 
of delivery at home, attended by untrained 
midwives. Of the 45, only 11 or 24.4 per 
cent reported difficulty at birth; others had 
easy delivery. After birth, 43 cases or 95.5 
per cent had no difficulty in either crying 
or breathing. It was found that two of the 
children had no breast-feeding at all—in one 
case, the mother suffered from a superstition 


. that her breast-milk was polluted by evil 


spirits—while 22 cases had not enough breast- 
milk. Thus in a majority of cases, the 
children did not have the mother’s milk, a 
natural food for babies. Again, the mothers 
weaned their babies rather too early because 
most of them were weak and could not feed 
their babies for long periods. There was only 
one instance of a child fed on mother’s milk 
for three and half years; in most cases, the 
child was weaned in the last quarter of the 
first year. The following table gives an idea 
of the various kinds of food given to infants 
under. one year: ~~ 
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TABLE XI 


Analysis of Foods given to Infants under one year: 





Nature of milk or food Number of % 
Infants 

Buffalo milk only 20 44.5 
Cow’s milk only 7 15.6 
Evaporated milk only 15 33.3 
Evaporated milk and fruit juice 1 2.2 
Rice water only 2 4.4 
Total 45 100.0 





From the above data, it is clear that most 
of the infants were under-nourished. 


Malnutrition seriously affects the physical, 
emotional and mental development of 
children. Hence proper feeding in infancy 
is of vital importance for balanced growth 
of children. 


A study of the illnesses that affected these 
children in infancy and childhood shows how 
under-nourished they were. Most of them 
suffered from such illness as would affect 
their mental growth. The following tables 
reveal certain significant facts in this con- 
nection: — 


TABLE XII 


Analysis of the Ilnesses in Infancy of Children 
under Study: 











Illness. Boys Girls Total % 
High fever 3 4 7 15.6 
Diarrhoea ee 2 2 4.5 
Yonvulsions 2 es 2 4.4 
Pneumonia 1 1 2 4.4 
Small-pox 1 ee 1 2.2 
Rickets 2 1 3 6.7 
Post vagnial 

encephalitis 1 0 1 2.2 
Body turned blue 

after birth 1 oe 1 2.2 
No illness 18 8 26 57.8 
Total 29 16 45 100.0 





TABLE XIII 


Analysis of Illnesses in Childhood of Children 
under Study: 








Illness Boys Girls Total % 
Convulsions 6 6 13.4 
Typhoid 6 1 7 15.6 
Meningitis 1 2 3 6.7 
Measles 2 ee 2 4.5 
Small-pox 1 , l 2.2 
Diarrhoea & Blood 

Motions 1 2.2 
Tongue tied & 

operated 1 1 22 
Ulcer in the Stomach. . 1 1 2.2 
Psychoses 1 1 2 4.4 
No illness 10 11 21 46.6 
Total 29 16 45 100.0 





The above two tables reveal that most of 
the children suffered in infancy from high 
fever, convulsions, diarrhoea, pnemonia, 
rickets, etc. and in childhood, from diseases, 
such as, convulsions, typhoid, meningitis, 
measles, etc. The total number affected by 
crippling illness and accidents in infancy and 
childhood is as high as 71.1 per cent. This 
may be attributed to their weak health and 
low resistance power. It is well-known that 
attacks of convulsions, meningitis, etc. affect 
and retard the mental growth of children. 


Milestones in Development.—In normal 
children, there is a regular pattern in the 
development of their faculties. As they grow 
in years, they also develop their faculties of 
walking, speaking, bowel and bladder control, 
etc. Normally, children start walking 
between one and one-half-years. Speech 
faculty develops about the close or the begin- 
ning of the third year and control of 
elimination processes between one-and-half 
and two years. 


An investigation was made as to how and 
in what stages, these faculties developed in 
the children under survey. It was found 


that about half the children started walking 
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late; and about two-thirds uttered their first 
words between two and seven years. Retarda- 
tion in speech was clearly more marked than 
walking. About 62.2 per cent of the children 
developed bowel control between the second 
and the third year. According to the find- 
ings, the present group of mentally slow 
children were not retarded in learning 
elimination but were a little in walking. They 
showed marked retardation in speech. 


Habits and Behaviour of the Mentally 
Retarded Children.—Habits and behaviour 
of an individual reveal his capacity for social 
adjustment. A mentally normal child has 
the ability to get on well with others in all 
its activities at home and at school. In order 
to ascertain the social and emotional life of 
the children under study, information was 
gathered on their habits and behaviour in 
the school as well as home setting. 
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Available information revealed that a large 
majority of them preferred to play with 
younger children; and 33.3 per cent of them 
indulged in destroying things like books and 
paper, toys, clothes, utensils, cups and dishes, 
slates, etc. Their parents reported that they 
did so when they were angry. One child 
was reported to set fire to the pieces of paper 
he destroyed. It was also found that 37.8 
per cent of them had occasional temper 
tantrums while 22.2 per cent suffered from 
them often. 


Many of the children showed great fears 
of certain common objects like dogs, shadows, 
beggars, etc. It was found that only 8 of 
the retarded children—17.8 per cent—were 
not afraid of such objects. The following 
table gives an analysis of the objects that 
created fear in the minds of the children 
under study: — 




















TABLE XIV 
Analysis of the Objects that caused fear in the Children: 
Objects Males Females 
” No. % No. % Total Yo 
Dogs and animals 12 41.5 2 12.5 16 100.0 
Serpents and darkness 5 17.2 2 12.0 14 31.1 
Thunders 5 17.2 2 12.5 7 15.5 
Shadows and beggars 4 13.8 -- — 7 15.6 
Strangers 4 10.3 2 12:5 4 8.9 
Do not show fears — —_ 8 50.0 8 17.8 
Total 29 100.0 16 100 45 100.0 





The above table shows that 31.1 per cent 
were afraid of dogs and other such animals 
while those who were afraid of serpents 
and darkness, thunders, beggars and shadows 
formed 15.5, 15.6 and 8.9 per cent respec- 
tively. No attempt appears to have been 
made by the parents and other elders of 
these forty-five mentally retarded children to 
dispel their fears by explaining to them the 
nature of the objects they feared. 


Another feature of these children was that 
a large majority of them—55.6 per cent— 
were shy. Eleven of them or 24.4 per cent 
were jealous of their siblings. Only nine 
did not exhibit these characteristics; and 
enquiries showed that 64.5 per cent of them 
were attached to their mothers. Only nine 
—20.0 per cent—had attachment to their 
fathers while seven—15.5 per cent—had for 
their siblings. A study of their eating habits 
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showed that 32 or 71.1 per cent of them 
suffered from the habit of over-eating, while 
only 11 or 24.5 per cent were normal. Only 
2 children ate less than necessary. This 
substantiates the common belief that mentally 
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dull people are given to over-eating. 

Investigation was made into the abnormal 
habits of these children, such as, thumb- 
sucking, masturbation, etc. The information 
gathered is tabulated below: — 


TABLE XV 
Analysis of the Abnormal Habits of the Children: 





Habit Males 
No. % 
Thumb-sucking 17 58.7 
Nail-biting H 13.8 
Masturbation 1 3.4 
No bad habits 7 24.1 
Total 29 100.0 


Females 
No. % Total % 
12 75.0 29 64.5 
2 12.5 6 13.3 
on sine 2.2 
2 12.5 9 20.0 
16 100.0 45 100.0 





The above table shows that 29 or 64.5 
per cent of the children were given to thumb- 
sucking and 6 or 13.3 per cent, to nail-biting. 
Nine or 20.0 per cent had no such bad habits. 
Only one child was reported to indulge in 
masturbation. 


Investigation into the behaviour patterns 
of these children showed that almost all of 
them were delinquents in one way or another, 
The information gathered is shown in the 


following table: — 


TABLE XVI 
Analysis of Behaviour Patterns of the Children: 











Nature of problem Males Females 
No. % io % Total % 
Truancy from school or 13 44.9 10 62.5 23 51.1 

home 

Gambling 2 6.8 — -- 2 4.5 
Stealing 8 27.7 1 6.3 9 20.0 
Violent and lying 3 10.3 1 6.2 4 8.9 
Beating children 3 10.3 4 25.0 7 15.0 
Total 29 100.0 16 100.0 45 100.0 





The above table shows that all the forty- 
five children showed delinquent behaviour. 
A trifle over half were truants from school 
or home, nine or 20.0 per cent, indulged in 
stealing, 7 or 15.5 per cent, in beating 
children, 4 or 8.9 per cent were violent and 
lying. Only 2 children were reported indulg- 


ing in gambling. From this inquiry, it 
becomes clear that mental retardation and 
delinquency go together; and hence mentally 
retarded children always present behaviour 
problems. 

These children also exhibited certain 
preferences for some special activities or 
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objects. They showed liking for flowers, 
pictures, birds, etc. One boy alone showed 
interest in reading books while some in 
drawing pictures. An analysis of their play 
preferences showed that their interests were 
not developed in proportion to their ages. 
It was found that they liked playing with 
balls, toys, water, mud and pictures. These 
facts go to show that mental retardation 
also affects the general growth of an indivi- 
dual’s interest in the objects around him. 

Parents’ Attitude to the Mentally Retarded 
Children.—How do parents react towards 
their mentally retarded children? Generally, 
it was found that parents discovered the 
mental deficiency of their children rather 
late, which was due mostly to their ignorance 
of its symptoms. When they actually did 
discover it, they sought the help of astrologers 
or saints or some other quacks. In only 
two cases—one boy and one girl—reference 
was made to a Remand Home. Enquiries 
showed that, in three cases, parents beat 
their children for their slow progress. 


All the parents generally showed extreme 
anxiety about their children’s progress at 
school. These mentally slow children were 
admitted to the same schools and at the 
same age as normal children. Due to their 
mental deficiency, they were not able to 
keep pace with others in their class. This 
naturally made their parents anxious about 
their studies at school. In a few cases, the 
disappointment was very great because the 
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parents had very high expectations of their 
children. It could be seen that all this was 
due to the original mistake of treating the 
retarded on a par with normal children and 
admitting them to the same schools and 
classes as the latter. It was not generally 
recognized that retarded children need special 
care and treatment, and, therefore, had to 
be sent to schools specially designed and run 
for them. 


In cight cases, parents showed willingness 
for institutional placement. They also said 
that they would send the children to special 
schools if such schools were started. The 
investigator suggested a special school but 
the parents put forth two difficulties. Firstly, 
they said that the fees were not within their 
reach, and secondly, the problem of distance 
and the question of time required to send 
the child to such a school and to bring him 
back home. They said that it was a full 
time job for one person. 


Conclusion —The sample studied in the 
present investigation is too small and restrict- 
ed for any broad generalizations or for laying 
down any remedial principles. This requires 
a more detailed study of a larger number of 
mentally deficient children in different areas 
on the lines of this investigation. However, 
this enquiry has brought to light the fact 
that parents generally need more knowledge 
and information regarding the treatment and 
care of their mentally deficient children. 











DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL WORK PROFESSION IN INDIA 


By MEHER NANAVATTY 


Increasing professional awareness is evidenced on the part of Social Workers in India 


in their recent efforts to establish a professional organization of their own. 


Drawing attention 


to this fact in the following article, Mr. Nanavatty emphasizes that all Social Workers should 
maintain high standards of practice and devote themselves to self-discipline and acquisition 


of greater scientific knowledge. 


Mr. Nanavatty (TISS—1943-'45) is Chief Education Officer, Delhi Municipality, Delhi. 


The recent move to establish a professional 
organisation for social workers indicates a 
growing professional awareness. Such a 
move is only a first step towards the develop- 
ment of the occupation of Social Work into 
a full-fledged profession. The success of this 
effort will mainly depend on how constructive 
forces are generated to harness the energy of 
the practising social workers towards the 
crystallisation of their professional conscious- 
ness. 


Birth of a Profession ——The need to develop 
an occupation into a profession depends on 
the readiness of the society to recognise the 
practitioners as professionals. In other 
words, the growth of an occupation into a 
profession is a social phenomenon. This 
growth is to be related to the prevailing 
social and economic conditions in a given 
country. In India, as in other countries, the 
urge for social service found its expression in 
the establishment of social and religious insti- 
tutions. The stronger force of religion 
directed this urge into an expression of re- 
ligious obligation. With the increase in human 
need and the complexities of social life, there 
arose a need to develop the occupation of 
social service. Only during the last century 
the need to develop the occupation of social 
service on scientific basis has been realised. 
With this realisation came the importance of 
sharing the experiences of other nations in 
the field of social welfare. As Alfred White- 


head has pointed out, “The culmination of 
science completely inverted the roles of 


custom and intelligence in the older profes- 
sions. By this inversion, professional insti- 
tutions have acquired an international life. 
Each such institution practices within its own 
nation, but its sources of life are world 
wide.” Social Work Profession in India, 
likewise, will have to draw its inspiration 
and even its body of knowledge and skill from 
similar professional organisations of other 
countries. 


Characteristics of a Profession ——To qualify 
an occupation for a profession, certain re- 
quirements need to be fulfilled. Carr Sanders 
in the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences has 
enumerated the following four major 
characteristics peculiar to all professions: 


(i) The development of the body of 
knowledge upon which the skill 
rests. 


(ii) The reservation of functions to 
the qualified by means of licensing 
or the restrictions of the profes- 
sional bodies. 


(iti) The development of the profes- 
sional consciousness amongst the 
practitioners. 


(iv) The contribution of the specialised 
skill and viewpoint to appropriate 
problems in the surrounding 
society. 


It was in 1936 that the first step was 
taken to provide professional training in the 














field of social service by the establishment 
of Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work in Bombay. Since then a slow 
but continuous trend is perceived in the 
development of the social work profession. 
The importance of professional training is 
being increasingly recognised by Government 
and private organisations throughout the 
country. The Universities of Delhi and 
Baroda have recognised the profession by 
establishing professional schools of social 
work in recent years. To be systematic, let 
us consider the growth of the Social Work 
profession in India in terms of the charac- 
teristics mentioned above. 


I. Towards a Tested Body of Know- 
ledge.—The basic requirement of a profession 
is the development of a tested body of related 
knowledge upon which the skill of its 
practitioners rests. By the establishment of 
the Bureau of Research and Publications, the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, tried to 
encourage the development of the body of 
knowledge required in the field. Various 
Universities, through their Schools of 
Economics and Sociology, have also contri- 
buted to this body of knowledge by 
encouraging writing of theses and memoirs on 
various subjects of applied social sciences. 
However, it must be pointed out that in 
view of the increasing social and economic 
needs of the rising population of 
India, such a collection is inadequate in 
establishing the tested body of knowledge 
which the profession of social work calls for. 
At present, we are utilising mostly the body of 
knowledge developed in western countrics. 
We have still to develop suitable methods of 
utilising this body of knowledge in Indian 
conditions. Although human nature remains 
basically the same throughout the world, the 
ethnic and cultural differences call for adap- 
tations of the basic processes into suitable 
practices, The very fact that we have not 
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succeeded in bringing about a detailed 
memoir on the fields of social work in Indian 
conditions even after fifteen years of our 
efforts, indicates a very early stage of our 
professional development. Our Schools of 
Social Work still vacillate between processes 
and programmes in developing training 
courses and field work practices. The 
eagerness with which some of us try to adopt 
wholesale the technique and programme 
followed in other western countries is a 
pointer in a similar direction. We need to 
undertake an objective study of the prevailing 
social and economic conditions in India and 
determine how best we can adapt the various 
processes of social work, like Social Case 
Work, Social Group Work, Community 
Organization and Social Research to the 
prevailing needs of the Indian population. 
This will naturally call for the determination 
of priority in the use of methods and 
programmes. 


To mect these requirements, the pro- 
fessional organisation should work at two 
levels: (1) It should encourage the forma- 
tion of a Central Research Organization 
under the joint auspices of Universities and 
the Government, to collect data concerning 
major social problems, to analyse these data 
in the light of recent techniques of social 
research and to study the various methods 
of utilising the processes of social work to 
meet the expectations and needs of people 
grouped on the basis of regional communities. 
The most suitable method of adjustment 
should be utilised to bring about the new 
changes in the lives of the people so as to 
cause the minimum disturbance in the 
prevailing social equilibrium. (2) The second 
source of knowledge should come from 
practitioners in the various fields of social 
work. Various study groups composed of 
practitioners in the fields of Child Welfare, 
Family Welfare, Community Welfare, Labour 
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Welfare, Public Welfare, Tribal Welfare, 
etc. should be set up to collect the necessary 
data suitable for training and practices in 
respective ficlds. The body of knowledge 
thus collected need to be analysed in the light 
of social research and verified through 
experimental projects. This body of know- 
ledge collected in a given field will also 
contribute towards the analysis of the field 
itself and in determining the most suitable 
methods for improving the nature of services 
on scientific lines. The faculties of the 
Schools of Social Work could contribute to 
this body of knowledge and skill by establish- 
ing a joint committee for the development 
of curriculum and by exchanging experiences 
in the teaching of the various subjects in the 
class-room and the application thereof in 
the fields of practice. 


II, Reservation of Functions.—The second 
important characteristic of a profession is 
“the reservation of the function to the 
qualified”. It calls for setting up of the 
standards of service, analysing various types 
of jobs, securing of the recognition from the 
public and from the governing agencies of 
the profession in general and various fields 
of services in particular. Thanks to the 
efforts of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, other Schools of Social Work, the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and the 
workers in the field, the profession is being 
increasingly recognised by the government 
and private organizations. The public at 
large, however, still seem to believe that any 
citizen without any specific training of the 
basic structure of society, of the development 
of human personality and of the methods of 
meeting the emotional and economic needs 
of the people could perform social work. 
The practitioners in the field of social work 
have to work systematically to help the pubilc 
to realise the importance of professional 
training in social work. This could only be 
realised if the standard of our services is kept 
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high. The recognition of the profession and 
the raising of the standard of service must 
go hand in hand. Unless a high standard 
of service is maintained, the public will 
hesitate to recognise the profession. Unless 
the public recognises the profession, new 
avenues of service cannot be created. Every 
year the three Schools of Social Work will 
bring forth one hundred trained practitioners. 
If new avenues of employment are not 
created very shortly, the profession will have 
to face the problem of unemployment of the 
trained workers. The best element in society 
will not be encouraged to take professional 
training in the field of social work. It is, 
therefore, the joint responsibilities of the 
practitioners in the field of social work, and 
the Schools of Social Work to explore the 
possibility of opening new avenues of service 
and convince the government and the public 
to co-operate in creating fresh opportunities 
for organised social services. 


Free India to-day calls for hundreds and 
thousands of trained practitioners in the field 
of social welfare. What we lack is a con- 
centrated effort to determine the needs of 
the public and to set up suitable organisations 
to meet these needs by placing the right 
personnel on the right job, and by providing 
the necessary facilities and equipment to meet 
the situation. 


The professional organisation will do well 
to concentrate its cfforts on raising the 
standard of services among the practitioners 
and to secure thereby the recognition of the 
public and the government for the profession. 
The following four steps will facilitate our 
effort in that direction: 


(i) The analysis of the functions and 
classification of jobs. 


(ii) Laying down qualifications for 
each type of job. 














(iii) Determining the professional 
education for such jobs. 


(iv) Determining the minimum fees 
and salaries appropriate to the 
jobs. 


The question of securing legislative support 
in reserving the function to the qualified 
through the passing of laws, should be post- 
poned for future consideration till the public 
are educated in favour of the profession. 


iI, A Professional Conciousness—One of 
the factors in the development of the pro- 
fession is the growth of professional conscious- 
ness, a sense of belonging to the profession. 
Until recently, very little was done to in- 
culeate in the new-comers to the profession 
a sense of belonging arising from the philo- 
sophy of service to humanity. The practi- 
tioners in the field of social work seem to care 
little for developing a brotherhood around 
their profession. Some of us are too narrowly 
occupied with our specific work as to care 
little for the larger aspect of the profession. 
Others seem to seek isolation as a matter of 
defence. well-organised professional body 
may help to overcome the fear of competition 
that seems to prevail among some of the 
practitioners. 


An introduction of the method of supervi- 
sion in the professional training at the 
Schools of Social Work and in the agencies 
during: the early stage of employment may 
prove helpful in developing the professional 
consciousness in the new-comers to the field. 
Supervision should be understood as a help- 
ing process in understanding one’s relation to 
oneself, to one’s work and to one’s profession. 
Those who supervise should have the pro- 
fessional discipline to begin with and the 
necessary understanding in the working of 
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various processes implied in the work of 
supervision. 


Professional consciousness also implies 
loyalty to one’s own profession. It implies 
willingness to carry out one’s responsibilities 
with a high standard of service. The pro- 
fession fails to be worthy of its name and 
dignity when it turns into a monopolistic 
concern for the exclusive benefit of its prac- 
titioners. The professional organisation, 
therefore, will have to create a machinery of 
constantly checking up the efficiency of the 
practitioners and raising the same with the 
passage of time, and gathering of experience. 
The maintenance of high standards of service 
will also depend on our willingness to abide ’ 
by the professional ethics; “Ethics which 
could grow out of our own philosophy of 
work and a sense of direction and of values.” 


IV. Social Work and Social Action The 
Social Work profession has to fulfill its res- 
ponsibility towards social action and social 
education. Social education implies the 
collection and the presentation of necessary 
data to develop public opinion on the pre- 
vailing social needs, and suggesting ways and 
means of tacking necessary action to meet 
these needs. A professional worker can act at 
three levels in the society as a member of 
the professional organisation, as a practitioner 
in the field and as a common citizen. He 
needs to be aware of his responsibilities at 
these three levels and be able to weave his 
activities accordingly. As a citizen he enjoys 
all the rights, privileges and duties towards 
the society; as a practitioner he has to keep 
the interests of his agency and its clientele; 
and as a member of the professional organisa- 
tion he has to fulfill the responsibilities of the 
profession. In all these three levels of work, 
service to humanity is the common factor. 
He needs to voice his opinion according to 


Coyle, Grace; ‘‘ Group Experience And Democratic Values ; The Woman's Press, New York. 
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the condition of work that he is in, according 
to the situation that he is called to handle 
and according to the philosophy of work that 
he has learnt to abide by. The professional 
organisation has, therefore, to develop with 
the passage of time a philosophy and method 
of work for its members in the service of the 
humanity. It has to be a torch-bearer of 
progress and service. 


Contribution of Other Allied Organisa- 
tions.—Schools of Social Work: As has al- 
ready been indicated, the Schools of Social 
Work have a specific contribution to make in 
developing the profession of Social Work. In 
fact, they are the nurseries of professional 
awareness. They have the responsibilities 
of selecting the right type of students for the 
profession, of creating the atmosphere for 
the professional training, and of supplying 
the field experience under professional super- 
vision. They are in fact, the givers of 
professional values. They have the added 
responsibility of guiding the trained workers 
to available sources of employment. Thus, 
indirectly, they have responsibilities in creat- 
maintaining new avenucs of 


ing and 


employment. In a laissez faire society like 
ours, the demand for admission to the Schools 
of Social Work would depend in direct 
proportion to the openings for employment 
of trained personnel. It must be mentioned 
in fairness to the Schools of Social Work 
that the professionally trained practitioners 
have in turn their responsibilities towards the 
maintenance and development of their alma- 
In the western countries, the alumni 
of the Schools of Social Work give consider- 


mater. 


able help in securing the financial assistance 
and in developing good relations between the 
alma-mater and the public. 


A Professional Magazine.—For the deve- 
lopment of the profession, a _ suitable 
professional magazine is of vital importance. 
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Through a journal, the experiences in the 
field of work and the development of new 
theories in social sciences could be discussed. 
It is a sign of professional awareness not only 
to subscribe to professional magazines but to 
contribute through its medium towards better 
understanding among the _ professional 
workers. 


Conference of Social Work.—A Conference 
of Social Work, as Mr. Shelly Harrison stated 
in the Foreword to “Trends in Social Work” 
by Frank Bruno, “is a national clearing house 
of ideas and experiences, a national medium 
for the exchange of opinions, a national 
forum in which to debate and appraise 
differing theories and practices, a platform 
from which could be presented fresh informa- 
tion on social problems and methods of 
dealing with them as the frontiers of 
knowledge moved forward.” Thus, 
a Conference of Social Work should remain 
an open forum, for professional as well as 
non-professional social workers, at the same 
time giving an opportunity to the professional 
workers to help the public to know new 
theories in social work and new experiences 
in the field; and thereby develop a harmo- 
nious relationship with the public at large. 
The Conference of Social Work works at 
present through the establishment of local 
branches in various states and cities. The 
various branches of the professional organisa- 
tion could work through these branches in 
carrying the message of the profession to the 
public. 


are 


The development of the professional 
organisation, thus, calls for leadership, energy 
and work from many quarters. It would 


require full co-operation of the Schools of 
Social Work and the practitioners in the 
field. It would require support of the public 
and the government at local, State and 
Federal levels. It would require the recogni- 











tion and blessings of other professions in the 
field. As Dr. Coyle stated in her memorable 
paper, “On Becoming Professionals” (A. A. 
§. G. W. Buffalo, May 1946) “Obviously no 
group becomes professional by making 
claims; true professional status must 
be achieved. It can only be achieved 
by solid intellectual effort related to the body 
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of knowledge, by self-discipline among practi- 
tioners and devotion to high standards of 
practice, and by competent and responsible 
organizations.” 

(For Further study Read: Brown, Ester: 
Social Work As a Profession: Russell Sage 
Foundation; Social Work Year Book, 1949: 
Russell Sage Foundation.) 








THE DELINQUENT CHILD 


By T. L. KocHavara 


“Case studies of a large number of delinquent children have shown that delinquency 
is chiefly the product of the environment in which the child lives and has its being,” says 
Mr. Kochavara, and makes, in the following article, a critical analysis of the various environ- 
mental factors that cause juvenile delinquency. Making his suggestions for tackling this problem, 
the author rightly stresses the importance of preventive measures in any scheme of treatment. 


Mr. Kochavara (TISS—1936-'38) is Superintendent and Chief Probation Officer, 
Remand Home, Children’s Aid Society, Bombay. 


Our conception of delinquency has con- 
siderably changed in the last few centuries. 
It is now a proven fact that the delinquent 
child is neither a biological product nor a 
mental defective. Case studies of a large 
number of delinquent children have shown 
that delinquency is chiefly the product of 
external influences, that is, the environment 
in which the child lives and has its being. 
In other words, the social environment as 
well as the personality traits of the child 
determine its behaviour. It is now believed 
that delinquency is caused when a child 
fails to adjust itself to the society in which it 
lives. 


Then who is a delinquent? A delinquent 
is one whose activities cause concern and 
alarm to parents, teachers or others res- 
ponsible for its care and education. Children 
who play truant without reason, violate law 
or commit a social offence come under this 
definition. 


A, MAJOR CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


(a) Unhappy Home.—A child born in a 
home where there is lack of security is more 
likely to become maladjusted. This insecurity 
is mainly emotional. Although poverty, un- 
employment and _ social inequality may 
sometimes cause delinquency, they are not 
the primary causes. The Child’s reaction to 
the attitudes of the various members of the 
family towards him is an essential factor in 


determining his course of life. It is generally 
recognised naw that sound family relationship 
is the foundation for character formation. 
If the father and mother are maladjusted 
and the child is constantly exposed to adult 
quarrels, it will not be surprising if the 
littke member becomes uncontrollable, takes 
to truancy or starts stealing. Children usually 
manifest behaviour problems whenever they 
suffer from absence of affection or unsatisfied 
desires. unhappy home, 
whether it be rich or poor, is bound to have 
adverse influence on a growing child, render- 
ing him vulnerable to temptations of situa- 


Therefore, an 


tions outside the home. 


(b) Undesirable companionship.—lIt is 
natural for a child to look for companions of 
his own age living in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood. But, his choice mostly depends 
on his own personality and his emotional 
experiences at home. For instance, if a father 
is indifferent to his son’s welfare or treats him 
unkindly, the latter is bound to spend more 
of his time in companionship outside home 
and thus find substitutive satisfaction. Also 
there are a number of suggestible types of 
children who are easily led away by intelligent 
but delinquent youngsters to do anti-social 
acts. Many offences are committed in com- 
panionship which certainly gives added 
courage, more thrill and adventure to the 
whole group. In all larger cities, there are 
organised juvenile gangs who make their 
living by crime committed very often under 
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the direction of adult offenders who usually 
control their conduct. The statement of 
some parents that their children have become 
delinquents on account of the influence of 
some urchins in the neighbourhood is not 
without an element of truth. But even here 
many other factors enter into the child’s life 
which compel him to seck the company of 
undesirable persons. 


(c) Unhealthy Neighbourhood.—Over- 
crowding and slums characterise almost every 
city in India. People living in such localities 
are always surrounded by filth and other un- 
hygienic conditions. Further deterioration 
of those places is brought about by the 
existence of other disorganising factors like 
prostitution, cheap and sensational film shows 
vulgar show places and hotels frequented by 
adult criminals. Children, born and brought 
up in such areas, are naturally exposed to all 
sorts of harmful influences, even though 
conditions in their homes are fairly satis- 
factory, from the point of view of family 
relationship. It is no wonder such neighbour- 
hoods do not even have socially acceptable 
moral codes. When a majority in a locality 
live by socially objectionable means and 
indulge in anti-social ways, it is but natural 
that children there should follow in the 
footsteps of their elders. Experience shows 
that a large percentage of delinquent children 
brought before juvenile courts is from 
delinquency areas. So long as such areas 
exist, there can be little hope of preventing 
delinquency among juveniles. 


(d) Lack of Recreation —Children of the 
poorer classes living in highly congested 
localities do not usually have opportunities 
for any healthy recreation. Hence they turn 
to commercialised recreation which satisfies 
their leisure time needs. They are often 
found gambling in street corners, visiting 
cheap picture houses and looking for any 
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kind of fun and frolic on the streets. Even 
fights between rival gangs frequently take 
place in these vice areas. These are some 
of the worst effects of the lack of recreational 
facilities in slum localities. Case studies of 
delinquent children show that many of them 
had no opportunity for any supervised play 
activities. It is being recognised that a 
properly trained recreation leader can do 
immenese good by directing the energy, 
restlessness and destructive spirit of the 
youth into constructive channels. But, it 
should be remembered that when once chil- 
dren take to commercialised recreation and 
taste its thrills and excitement, the task of 
interesting them in wholesome recreation is 
too arduous. Therefore, to attract children, 
recreation programmes must be made quite 
appealing. By providing proper recreational 
opportunities for children in a given neigh- 
bourhood juvenile delinquency could be 
reduced considerably. 


(e€) Unsuitable School.—Schools of today 
hardly cater to the actual needs of children 
and to the requirements of present-day 
society. Moreover, they seldom give oppor- 
tunities to children for creative work, so 
essential for facing the facts of life. To many 
children, schooling is uninteresting, monoto- 
nous and distasteful, with the result that they 
play truant. Experience in Western countries 
shows that truancy in school life leads a 
good number of children to delinquency. 
Few teachers know the possible causes of 
truancy and how to handle a child who finds 
difficulty in his adjustment at school. Unless 
teachers know something about the psycho- 
logy of childhood and the problems of adole- 
scence, it is rather difficult for them to under- 
stand a maladjusted child who shows dissatis- 
faction at school. The most effective way 
of controlling delinquency is through a school 
which provides treatment for problem child- 
ren, guidance to parents and special training 
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to teachers. Therefore, while introducing 
compulsory education, care should be taken 
that a proper type of education is imparted 
to children so that schooling may become a 
useful, constructive experience for them. 


(f) Harmful Employment.—A large num- 
ber of young boys and girls are employed on 
various types of jobs in cities. Children 
generally take up work either to supplement 
their family incomes or lead a care-free life. 
Boys of tender age working in hotels and 
small girls as domestic servants are not only 
exposed to moral danger but also come under 
the influence of unscrupulous people. Boys 
who are hired for casual work in docks or 
in building works often endanger their health 
and are exploited by their temporary em- 
ployers. Those who work as 
shoeblacks, hawkers and coolies are usually 


juveniles 


run-aways from home and are left to them- 
selves in large cities without any protection. 
They live on footpaths and pick up anybody 
as their companion. Very often, these chil- 
dren are easily tempted by unscrupulous 
adults by offers of attractive amounts of 
moncy for doing such anti-social acts as pick 
pocketing and shoplifting. Thus children who 
are allowed to work spend most of their time 
outside their homes and are exposed to the 
danger of associating, at an impressionable 
age, with undesirable persons. Moreover, 


parents lose their control over such children, 
with the result that their authority at home 
suffers. Children living under such conditions 
become delinquents sooner or later. 


B. TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY 


As a first step in the treatment of 
delinquent children, is should _ be 
realised that they shoud not be re- 
garded as criminals but as wards of the 
community and, therefore, should be saved 
from the ordeals of prison life. The birth of 
this awareness in the last five decades has 


resulted in the segregation of juvenile 
offenders in separate detention homes and 
reformatories and creation of juvenile courts 
and probation service. 


(a) Remand Home.—The primary purpose 
of a Remand (detention) Home is the safe 
keeping of children, pending disposal of 
their cases by the Juvenile Court. But, 
detention should be limited to those children 
for whom it is absolutely necessary. While 
on remand, their physical and moral welfare 
is safeguarded and they are provided with 
educational, vocational and _ recreational 
facilities. In all modern detention homes, 
the problems of the inmates are studied by 
trained personnel. Moreover, the services of 
psychiatrists and psychologists are available 
for treatment of the inmates in large homes 
run on scientific lines. It is now realised that 
the programme in a detention home should 
be flexible and not rigid, so that the inmates 
can make the necessary adjustments in the 
new situation without much strain. An ideal 
remand home provides the inmates with 
facilities, under proper supervision, for con- 
structive and creative activities and thereby 
their social and personal readjustment. 


(b) Juvenile Court and Probation.—The 
juvenile court is based on the principle that 
the State, as a representative of the parent, 
is guardian of children and as such, respon- 
sible for their welfare. In other words, the 
juvenile court is a social institution and the 
child is a subject of its special protection. 
The procedure in the court is simple and in- 
formal. Before any case is disposed of, the 
court calls for the report of the Probation 
Officer on the child’s home conditions and 
other environmental influences that are res- 
ponsible for its delinquent conduct, on the 
basis of which the treatment to be applied 
is considered. It should be noted that the 
gravity of offence has less meaning for 4 
juvenile court. In any event, the aim of the 
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juvenile court is to correct and remedy the 
causes of delinquency of every child that 
comes before it. Whenever it finds from the 
scial investigation report of the Probation 
Officer that a particular delinquent child 
needs guidance and assistance, the latter is 
often restored to his parents on probation. 


What is probation? It is a system of releas- 
ing an offender under the supervision of a 
person who will give positive assistance and 
counsel during a specific period. By this 
method the individual child is saved from 
being sent to an institution; at the same timc, 
he secures the guidance and _ constructive 
help of the Probation Officer to readjust his 
life and become a useful citizen. This form 
of treatment in the child’s home is also a 
saving to the State. The success of proba- 
tion depends upon the type of cases selected, 
the personality of the Probation Officer and 
the resources available in the community. 
However, the value of probation as a correc- 
tional instrument can be gauged by its re- 
valts in turning juveniles away from delin- 
quency. 


(c) Training Schools—Although 
mitting children to institutions is considered 
unhealthy, it is indispensable for those who 
are recidivists and suffer from serious be- 
haviour problems. Moreover, when a child 
fails to make proper adjustments during 
probation, he has to be removed from home. 
How far the present institutions for children, 
particularly the certified (approved) schools, 
are able to rehabilitate delinquent children 
is still difficult to say. Nevertheless, the efforts 
of some of the progressive institutions which 
are comparatively small do show favourable 
results. Readjustment of the child through 
school, workshop and recreation and com- 
munity contacts is given more emphasis in 
those schools. Besides, attention to the mental 
and emotional needs of the group is given 


com- 
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by psychologists and psychiatrists. At present, 
there is general agreement that the training 
schools should introduce scientific methods 
in the diagnosis and treatment of their 
inmates, 


(d) Child Guidance Clinic.—In all pro- 
gressive countries, Child Guidance Clinics 
are established for the treatment of children 
with behaviour problems. The clinic works 
primarily on the principle that the social 
environment of the child is more often 
responsible for its behaviour problems. 
Therefore, the clinic attempts to make adults 
understand the needs of children and extends 
its treatment to the family, school, recreation 
and other situations. The clinic staff consist 
of a psychiatrist who is a physician trained 
in handling mental disorders of children, a 
psychologist having experience of their 
mental testing and a_ psychiatric social 
worker. They usually function jointly on most 
cases. The services of a clinic are mainly 
utilised by parents, probation 
officers and juvenile courts. The problems for 
which children are usually referred to these 
clinics are tantrums, stealing, seclusiveness, 
truancy, restlessness, fears and aggressiveness. 
Besides, the clinic accepts for treatment those 
children also who suffer from habit disorders, 
like thumb sucking, nail biting, etc. It may 
be added that a properly equipped clinic 
will be able to treat their clients successfully. 


teachers, 


C. PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


(a) Prevention is Better than Cure—The 
real significance of this oft quoted popular 
aphorism is generally lost sight of because 
it is seldom practised in actual life. Very 
often, people do not care to understand the 
relationship between preventive methods and 
curative treatment. For instance, if a physi- 
cian tells his patient that, by taking a well- 
balanced diet, he could be free from many 
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ailments, the latter would think it fantastic. 
Similarly, if we say that, by extending welfare 
services for dependent families, deliquency 
could be minimised, many may sneer at the 
idea. Unfortunately we are so much over- 
burdened by our work and oppressed with our 
day to day problems that scarcely do we 
have time to think and act in terms of 
preventive methods suggested by specialists. 
These methods may appear costly in the 
beginning but they are in fact much cheaper 
in the long run. If we concentrate on the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, we will 
not need a large police force, additional 
criminal courts and prisons, for the main- 
tenance of which we undoubtedly spend 
large sums of moncy. 


(b) Discourage Wild Growth of Big 
Cities.—Experience that there is 
more crime in urban areas than rural places. 
Rapid industrialisation of a highly mecha- 
nised nature in the modern world has 
resulted in the growth of many cities where 
living has become complex and struggle for 
existence difficult. There may be planning 
for industry but certainly not for human 
life. With what results? Human personality 
is becoming warped and twisted due to con- 
stant exposure to unsuitable living conditions 
and unhealthy influences. Moreover, there is 
hardly any feeling of neighbourliness in 
cities because one does not care to, know 
one’s next door neighbour. This anonymity 
in city life has resulted in the loss of social 
control over the individual. Further, ex- 
tremely overcrowded cities create slums and 
blighted localities which are the rendezvous 
of anti-social elements and gangs which make 
their living by crime. Highly industrialised 
countries, like the United States of America, 
spend millions of dollars every year to combat 
the ever increasing crime wave that sweeps 
over its 80% population concentrated in 
many large cities and towns. Therefore, in 
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planning for our country, which is about 
80% rural, it is safer to maintain a balance 
between the rural and urban population by 
decentralization of industry and such other 
methods. Even from the point of view of 
mental health, it is better we have less cities 
so that adults could be spared the extreme 
nervous tension and children from the 
emotional insecurity so characteristic of 
modern city life. It is also a common ex- 
perience that among city dwellers the feeling 
of kindness is almost absent and little 
sympathy is shown to the under-privileged 
and the down-trodden. 


(c) Services for Transient Families and 
Run-away Children—There is a great influx 
of people into industrial cities from rural 
Working class families form the 
majority of this transient population and 
they usually live in shacks erected in any 
open space, preferably in close proximity to 
their work places. Their very living in the 
most insanitary and unhealthy conditions 
generally causes deterioration of their moral 
sense. Children, often neglected, wander 
about in the streets and gradually get into 
delinquency. Also a large number of children 
flock to the cities as truants from their native 
places either due to dissatisfaction at home 
or for love of adventure and new experience. 
Many of them actually live on footpaths. 
These children fall an easy prey to the bad 
influence of the anti-social elements in the city 
and swell the delinquent population. Con- 
tacting these types of families and children is 
highly essential if we are to prevent delin- 
quency among juveniles. There should be 
Family Welfare Agencies and Youth Service 
Associations to help this floating popula- 
tion. The laws that prohibit employment of 
children have not yet touched many areas. 
Children are still engaged in the docks for 
“chipping” work which is hazardous and also 
harmful to their health. Also many children 
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of tender age work as domestic servants 
and live at the mercy of their employers 
who make them slog for long hours and 
often ill-treat them. It is a common sight 
to see hundreds of children moving 
about near railway stations and market 
places as “coolies” and many more begging 
on the streets and in trains. The juvenile 
hawkers and shoeblacks also do their jobs 
for an independent living. Of late boot- 
legging is done through young boys. Many of 
these children come either from _ poor 
families or are neglected by their parents. 
We ought to give adequate protection to 
these children through some child welfare 
agencies. 

(d) Welfare Council.—Since with increa- 
sing population, our cities are likely to grow 
in the near future, crime may also pro- 
portionately increase. To remedy a similar 
situation, new attempts are being made in 
some western countries by setting up Welfare 
Councils in various localities in a city. The 
chief objective of this Council is to create 
community consciousness among neighbours. 
These regional councils consist of civic 
leaders, representatives of youth organisa- 
tions, social workers, law enforcement 
officials, school teachers, physicians, etc. They 
discuss the problems of the community and 
set up small committees to study them and 
suggest practical ways and means of solving 
them. The underlying principle of the 
Welfare Council is to help people assume, 
responsibility and leadership in controlling 
anti-social activities in their own area. The 
task of controlling delinquency is compara- 
tively less difficult if the people living in 
delinquency areas actively participate in the 
planning and conduct of any preventive pro- 
gramme. Thus regional councils will be far 
in preventing many social evils which afflict 
local communities. 

(e) Organised Recreation for Children.— 
In cities like Bombay, healthy receational 
5 
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facilities for children are lamentably lacking, 
especially in highly congested localities 
inhabited mostly by poor people. Naturally, 
children in those areas find no outlet for 
their normal craving for play activities and 
adventure. Therefore, they turn to commer- 
cialised recreation like gambling and betting 
and come in contact with anti-social 
elements. Improper use of leisure time has 
often been the root cause of delinquency 
in children. It is now recognised that 
properly organised and supervised play and 
recreation cannot only present delinquency 
among children but also improve their 
physical and mental health. By providing 
adequate and healthy recreational activities, 
we can keep many children off the streets 
and save them not only from delinquency but 
also from traffic hazards. Further, group 
play and recreation promotes communal and 
national unity, so essential for a democratic 
way of life. 


(f) Juvenile Police Bureau.—Although 
some of our cities and towns have set up 
Juvenile Courts for dealing with children’s 
cases, there is, unfortunately, no parallel 
development in the police department. A 
Juvenile Police Bureau is indispe..sable for 
proper handling of children. In fact, the 
police are generally the first to come in 
direct contact with the destitute, truant and 
delinquent juveniles. At present, the work 
of juvenile courts in India is very much 
hampered for want of a specially trained 
juvenile police. 


In the United State of America, Juvenile 
Police Bureaus are also entrusted with the 
responsibility of preventing delinquency 
among juveniles. It is part of their duty to 
patrol all delinquency areas and find out the 
hideouts of adult gangs who very often make 
use of young boys for all sorts of anti-social 
activities. Those children who are found 
wandering till late hours in the night and 
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are likely to fall in moral danger are taken 
by the Juvenile Police and are either returned 
to their parents or kept in a place of safety. 
Besides, some police bureaus take active 
interest in stimulating public opinion and 
suggesting suitable Icgislation for the pro- 
tection of children. 

Conclusion.—The problem of delinquency 
is complicated and its roots lie in the social 
patterns and economic conditions of com- 
munities. Therefore, a legal attempt alone 
to control delinquency will be ineffective. 


Even in those countries where people have 
economic security, the incidence of delin- 
quency and crime is increasing due to 
faulty and unhealthy social factors. On the 
other hand, countries which are economically 
backward do not show any marked rise in 
delinquency and crime. Hence prevention 
and cure of delinquency is possible only in 
a sound social and economic system in which 
people are governed by a spirit of social 
justice, fair play, honesty and a genuine desire 
for unselfish service to one’s fellowmen. 
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EDUCATION OF THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 


Of over seven million tribal people in India, 0.58 per cent or 1 in 172 are literate. 
This sad state is due to the tragic neglect of the tribal people on the part of the Government 
and the rest of the country’s population. In recent years, a few social workers have realised 
the miserable plight of our tribals and the urgent need for educating and uplifting them. 
Discussing this problem, the authors of the following article make valuable suggestions for the 


proper education of India’s tribal population. 


This paper was prepared and read at a seminar by Miss Chandra Govind, Miss Prem 
Srivastav, Miss Pushpa Kittur and Mr. S. G. Tungare, students (1950-52 batch) of the Tata 


Institute of Social Sciences. 


It is acknowledged by scientists that the 
Indian Tribal culture does not show any 
record of means of imparting formal edu- 
cation. Anthropology does not speak of the 
existence of educational institutions among 
the tribes with students and _ teachers. 
Knowledge was passed down orally from 
generation to generation. The elders taught 
the young. Training in Agriculture, Arts, 
Crafts and other skills was given by direct 
apprenticeship on the job. 


The first recorded attempt to introduce 
lormal education amongst these classes was 
by the missionaries in the latter half of the 
19th century. The first school opened at 
Imphal dates back to 1872, the first one at 
Kohima, to 1810. The Hyderabad Gazetteer 
tells of the presence of about 35 schools at 
the same time. 


In the beginning of the 20th century, a 
slight improvement in the position could be 
noticed. At Kohima in 1904, there were 6 
government primary schools, 16 Mission 
schools receiving grants in aid from the 
government, and two training schools. 
Arrangements were made to teach the Nagas 
to read and write in the English character 
instead of the Assamese. A total of 571 boys 
and 76 girlsk—40% of the children of school- 
going age—were receiving education. Among 
the Manipuri tribes, 9 per mile of the 
population knew how to read and write in 


1901. The number of women was less than 
1 per mile. About this time there was in 
Hyderabad and Berar a total of 341 schools, 
including 27 schools for women, with an 
aggregate of 3,747 pupils. 


According to the 1931 Census, in a tribal 
population of 76,11,803 only 44,351 were 
literate. That means a literacy figure of 
0.58% or 1 in 172 persons. 


The literacy figures for the 1941 Census 
show that among the Nagas, of a total of 
3660 persons, 191 were literate, of 3715 
khasis, 419 were literate and of 4,657 
Scheduled castes, 96 were literate. 


In Orissa, of a total of 29,440 tribal 
people, 452 were literate and of 21,283 
Scheduled castes, there were only 699 literate. 


Besides the work done by Christian 
Missionaries and the government, philanthro- 
pic bodies like Hindu Missions, Seva Mandals, 
and the Arya Samaj in Andhra have at- 
tempted to influence the tribes by particular 
systems of education. But these agencies, 
whether private or official, have touched only 
the fringe of the problem. The masses of 
tribes and scheduled castes are still ignorant 
and illiterate. 


It is true that these agencies have been 
hampered in their work for several reasons. 
The most important of these are: (1) lack 
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of facilities; and (2) the attitude of these 
classes towards education. 


The lack of facilities, such as, teachers and 
materials have forced agencies to limit their 
activities. The government too was apathetic. 
It did little to relieve their burden either by 
grants in money or by supply of materials. 


where facilities available, 
parents could not be persuaded to send their 
In some cases, this was 
due to prejudice against education. The 
Nagas, for example, like the knights of the 
Middle Ages, despised education as being 
In other 
cases, the elders were. ashamed of a system 
of education which stimulated their young 


Even were 


children to school. 


beneath thcir serious consideration. 


to leave their own villages and migrate to 
cities for jobs, or worse still, made them 
misfits in their society, and often allowed 
them to be exploited by their more advanced 
Their ignorance becomes the 
strength of others. The shrewd Sahukar 
duped the aboriginals. They can hardly 
count beyond 20; so once if they take a debt, 
they remain in debt all their lives, and even 
pass it on to their descendants, by the clever 
and deceitful manipulation of interest on 
debt by the money lender. The different 
State Governments tried to help the 
aboriginals by making it compulsory for the 
money lender to have a paper bond of the 
debts given; but this had no meaning in the 
absence of literacy among the tribal people. 
The money lender usually wrote any amount 
on the paper and got the thumb impression 
of the tribal borrower. So was the case with 
land. Most of the tribals have been deprived 
of their ancestral property by the clever 
manoeuvre of outsiders. Thus the Land 
Alienation Acts and Debt Relief Acts are 
circumvented on account of the ignorance 
of the tribals. Only education can give the 


brethren. 


tribals a clear conception of their rights and 
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the method of protecting them. W. V. 
Grigson says, “It is lack of education that 
leaves the aborginal so much at the mercy 
of his exploiters and prevents him from using 
his numerical superiority to control local 
bodies and properly influence Government”. 
Lack of education is the cause of poverty, 
ill-health and political and social backward- 
ness. The only salvation of tribals lies in 
their attaining the right type of education, 
in accordance with their history, culture, 
environment and needs. This education 
should be in line with that of the civilized 
people living around them. Education will 
give them self-confidence, a better perspective 
of life, varied experience and ability to utilize 
available opportunities and face the competi- 
tion of outsiders. The Government, private 
agencies and social workers, all should make 
their best efforts in this direction. 


Need for the Education of the Tribes.— 
The question is posed: Is there any need for 
educating the tribes at all? The isolationists 
do not believe in educating the tribes. In 
their opinion, it may prove more harmful 
than advantageous to them. They are afraid 
that the innocent, truthful and happy-go- 
lucky tribals will become deccitful, petty 
and drab. With education there will be 
culture contacts with others, which will break 
the solidarity of the tribal society and bring 
in its wake many social evils, like untouch- 
ability, early marriage and purdah, which 
are unknown in the world of the aborigines 
at present. Education in the three R's 
snatches away the peace and happiness of 
the tribals. It takes them away from the 
plough and instills into them the only 
aspiration of becoming peons or clerks in 
offices or other establishments. The Hindu 
teacher who goes to educate the tribals, is 
himself a bundle of superstitions and instead 
of clearing the minds of the tribals, he adds 
to their superstitions. 
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Education results in a conflict of cultures 
instead of a contact of cultures. These 
isolationists opine that there should be no 
contact, i.e., there should be no education of 
the tribes, if their identity and culture are 
to be preserved. 


Now the question arises: Can we leave 
the aborigines alone in their present condi- 
tion? Will isolationism outweigh the merits 
of intervention? If we look at facts in their 
face, we find that culture contact is going 
on and it will not be possible to check it. 
It is impracticable and impossible to keep the 
aborigines as museum specimens in a glass 
case for the academic curiosity of a few 
anthropologists. Living in the neighbourhood 
of civilized peoples, the aborigines will not 
be able to avoid contact; and, as a result, 
will have to compete in the struggle for 
existence, with those who have more know- 
ledge and more varied experiences. Thus the 
handicapped tribals are at a great dis- 
advantage. 


Any plan for the education of a people 
will depend upon our objectives. If, for 
example, in the case of the tribals, our 
objective is to prepare them for the life in 
their own environment, then there will be 
one plan for their education. If, on the 
other hand, we want them not only to adjust 
to their own environment but also make 
efforts to change it and raise their own moral, 
cultural and social standards in order to 
compete effectively in the outside fields of 
commerce, civil service, science, art and 
literature and the national politics, then the 
educational system will have to be different. 
The plan will also depend upon the pace at 
which the objective is to be achieved. Grant- 
ing that the assimilation of the tribals is our 
objective, the question is the time within 
which we want to achieve this assimilation. 


If, we want to bring about this assimilation 
within a few years, say fifteen, then we may 
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have to introduce our educational system into 
their environment in all its entirety without 
waiting to know whether or not they 
are prepared for it. On the other hand, 
if we believe in gradual change so as to 
avoid hardships and the attendant evils of 
a fast change, then we may have to introduce 
our system gradually, stage by stage. We 
may introduce the fuller plan when the people 
are prepared for it. We may make experi- 
ments by putting into operation pilot-projects. 
Only in the light of these experiments can 
we proceed further. 


We believe that the education of the tribals 
should be such as to enable them to adjust to 
their own environment. It should be such 
that it will help them to develop their own 
resources, human and material, and enable 
them to make an orderly progess. Further, it 
should be in terms of their rich cultural heri- 
tage. At the same time, it should not lead 
to a parochial and narrow outlook on life. It 
should not create in them any separatist 
tendencies or exclusiveness. They should 
not only know about their own people but 
also about the wider India that exists. They 
should not only draw upon their own past 
but also draw upon the rich stream of civili- 
zation of the neighbouring people. Thus 
their culture should grow like the tall trees 
of their forest, soaring to the skies but 
nevertheless with roots deep in the native soil. 
Keeping these broad principles in mind, a 
plan for their education may be drawn up. 


We shall first consider the education of the 
young. The education of the young can be 
divided into (1) Primary (2) Secondary and 
(3) Higher education. In this section, we 
deal with primary education. What should 
be the institutions through which this educa- 
tion should be given? 


(1) Day Schools or 
(2) Residential Schools. 
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Whether there should be only day schools 
or those with hostels will depend upon the 
particular area, locality and environment. 





As a beginning, schools may be established 
in those villages which are big and have deve- 
loped due to their importance from the point 
of view of commerce or government. It 
should not be difficult to get pupils for such 
schools for the population of these villages 
may be larger than that of others. Children 
from the neighbouring villages can also take 
advantage of these schools if these villages 
are centrally situated. When we _ have 
developed a network of schools for the larger 
villages, we can, in course of time, start 
schools in the smaller villages. It should be 
pointed out that schools can only be started 
in such regions where villages are situated 
on the plains and are more or less settled. 
The villages should be separated from each 
other by long distances. The hamlets sur- 
rounding the villages should not be separated 
from it by streams or difficult pathways. In 
short, such schools will be more suitable where 
agricultural economy exists and people have 
adopted settied ways of living. To attract 
children to such schools, they will have to 
be provided with books and slates free of 
charge. Free midday meals may also be given 
to the children. They should also be en- 
couraged by offering of liberal scholarships 
and prizes to the students. 


Where the villages lie scattered from each 
other and where a single village is not able 
to send sufficient number of children, residen- 
tial schools may have to be started. 
Residential schools have one advantage, that 
is, they solve the problem of regular attend- 
ance. For all those staying in the hostel have 
to attend the classes. In the day schools, 


mentioned above, regular attendance may be 
difficult to secure; for children like to avoid 
schools, if the parents have no zeal to see 
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that their children attend schools regularly. 
But residential schools have one drawback 
also. You remove the children from their 
community and members of their family and 
make them stay in a social environment which 
may be quite different from that at home. 
At present, both residential and non-resi- 
dential schools exist for the tribals; and only 
that type should be selected which is suitable, 
taking into consideration all the pertinent 
factors. 


In important centres, middle and high 
schools may be started. Here generally, the 
enthusiastic and intelligent students from the 
primary schools will come. These will mostly 
have to be residential schools for children 
staying in villages spread over an extensive 
area, will be attending them. Free lodging 
and boarding, free tuition, free supply of 
books and other equipment and a liberal 
grant of scholarships may have to be given 
in order to attract the right type of students. 
Otherwise, it might become the preserve of 
the fortunate few. 


Only a few might desire to join colleges 
for university education. They may be 
encouraged by offering liberal scholarships 
and reserving certain seats in these institu- 
tions for them. 


So far we have pointed out the institutions 
through which education of the children 
should be carried out. Now we discuss the 
important question of (1) language through 
which they should be taught and (2) the 
problem of script. 


So far as the language problem is con- 
cerned, the following alternatives are 
suggested : 


(1) Their own dialect; 
(2) Language of the state; 




















National 


(3) The 
Hindi. 


language, i. ¢., 


There are a number of authorities who 
hold the view that education of the children 
should be through their dialect. This is based 
on sound principles of education. Education, 
if it is to serve its purpose, must always be 
in the language of the pupils. It is easy for 
the child to learn that way. Otherwise when 
one has to learn in a foreign tongue, under- 
standing becomes difficult. The move to 
abolish English as a medium of instruction 
at the University stage in this country is 
only for this reason. An alien tongue imposes 
also an alien culture on those who learn it. 
Hence the growing opposition against the 
use of languages other than the local dialect 
for teaching purposes. Prof. K. P. Chat- 
topadhya of the Department of Anthropology, 
Calcutta University, expressed this view at 
the All-India Conference on Tribal Welfare, 
held at Delhi in June this year. But here 
there is one difficulty. Even within the 
same region, there are a number of dialects 
which the tribals speak. In such a situation, 
it will be difficult to produce literature in 
all these dialects, for often there is not even 
a script for these dialects, literature being 
quite out of the question. To us the solution 
of the problem lies in this. Only if a dialect 
is spoken by a very large number of people 
should efforts be made to develop it. 
Otherwise, they will have to depend on the 
provincial language. 


(2) Second, we come to the provincial or 
state language. Education through the 
provincial language will confer many advant- 
ages. First of all, it is good from the point, 
of view of economy. Enormous sums of 
money may have to be spent in order to 
develop the local dialects. On the other 
hand, adopting the provincial language will 
save all this money which can be wisely 
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utilized for catering to other urgent needs 
of these people. Moreover, the question has 
to be looked at from a different point of view 
also. If assimilation of the tribals and their 
culture with the wider community and cul- 
ture of which they form part is the final aim 
of our policy, then adopting the provincial 
language is the best policy. It will help them 
to understand their neighbouring people. It 
will remove the social and cultural cleavage 
that exists between the tribals and other 
citizens of the country and will help in 
building up a common people and a common 
culture. 


(3) The national language, i. e., Hindi: 
It is propounded by some people that if the 
dialect of the tribals is not developed and 
if it is a question of imposing another 
language on them, then why not introduce 


Hindi? It will save their labour. They will 
have to study only one language. There is 
some truth in this argument. If the pro- 


vincial language and the dialect of the tribe 
have no similarity, then it will be as foreign 
to them as Hindi. Hence in this case, it is 
better to teach them through Hindi. But 
looking at the practical aspect, one finds that 
such a situation is not likely to arise. The 
provincial language must have affected their 
dialect. Moreover, in order that these people 
are not completely isolated from their neigh- 
bours they must learn the provincial language. 


Connected with this is the question of 
script. Even if it is a question of developing 
their dialects, the script of the provincial 
language should be adopted for the purpose. 
The Devanagari script should be adopted 
only in those cases where they are completely 
isolated from other regions of the State 
concerned. In Assam, the missionaries have 
adopted the Roman script; but this is wrong 
because it will impose on them the additional 
burden of learning the provincial script. So 
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far as the general system of education is 
concerned, it should be vocation centred. 
The word basic is not used because that 
word has acquired a different connotation in 
this country. By basic education they mean 
education through a craft. We fundamentally 
disagree with such a view. 


The school should teach a student the 
vocations which he can follow in his own 
environment. Thus where the people have 
adopted a settled agricultural life, agricul- 
ture should be taught in the school from the 
fifth class. In the lower classes, gardening 
can be taught to children. The pupils can 
get practical training in a farm attached 
to the schools. This will help in improving 
the agricultural practices of the people con- 
cerned and will make possible in the long 
run the regeneration of our agriculture. Most 
of the tribals live in forest. Hence they 
should be taught about timber industry as 
well. Wood-cutting and carpentry should, 
therefore, be taught in these schools. They 
should also be taught related forest industries, 
like lac making, paper making, dye making, 
basket making, bee keeping and poultry farm- 
ing, etc. These may have to be introduced 
according to the local environment, traditions 
and modes of the society in which the child 
is placed. 


Besides other academic subjects, music 
and dancing should be given an important 
place in the syllabus. These should be 
cultivated properly in the schools. While 
preserving all that is good in their own art 
and culture, they should also be made aware 
of the achicvements of their neighbours in 


these fields. 


So far as the education of the adults is 
concerned, fundamental education through 
community centres should be our aim. Edu- 
cation through community centres has now 


been accepted as the best method of tackling 
the problem of education in our country, 
With suitable modification in its programme 
and method, the community centre will help 
to spread the light of learning among these 
people. Being fundamental, it will not only 
make them literate but also raise their capa- 
city to produce and thus improve their 
standard of living. 


The children’s schools that will be deve- 
loped in these areas can serve as community 
centres. The school teachers should be in 
charge of these centres. 


A programme of Fundamental Education 
will include: 


(1) The three R’s. 


(2) Vocational skills, such as, agricul- 
ture, husbandry, cottage crafts 
and crafts connected with forest 
industries and simple as well as 
technical and commercial skills. 


(3) Health Education through per- 
sonal and community hygiene. 


(4) Skills used for self-expression in 
arts and crafts. These will in- 
clude arts, singing, dancing, 
music, painting, clay work, sculp- 
ture, woodwork, etc. 


We have mentioned only those programmes 
which can be and should be taken up 
immediately. Others might be taken up 
later, when the situation is ripe for them. 


The film, the drama and the radio should 
be used extensively to spread education 
among these tribal peoples. Village fairs, 
fairs on festival days and community feasts, 
when .people congregate in large numbers, 
are the best occasions for using these modern 
media of publicity and propaganda. 














Any article on the education of tribes 
would remain incomplete if the problem of 
teachers is not dealt with. As the education 
of nursery children needs specially qualified 
teachers, so also the tribals need specially 
trained teachers for their education. Any 
ordinary L. T. or B. T. would not suffice. 
The teacher should be well versed in their 
language, social and economic life and 
religious customs. It is not enough that the 
teacher has knowledge, but should have full 
sympathy with the tribals with whom he has 
to work and should live with the tribes 
forgetting the charms of a city life from 
where he hails. It is not an easy job; unless 
there is willingness to work and identify one’s 
lot with theirs, not much can be done. The 
teacher should be free from his other respon- 
sibilities to his parents or family; at least he 
can be made free from his economic stress 
by extra remuneration. Some are of the 
opinion that only a tribal teacher should 
teach the tribes. An outsider will bring with 
him influences which are foreign to the tribes 
and thereby will disrupt their social solidarity 
instead of adjusting them to their environ- 
ment. To some extent, it may be true but 
looking at the actual situation, we find that 
at present it will be difficult to find tribal 
teachers who can come up to the minimum 
standards required for teaching. If we start 
educating fresh tribal students for this job, 
then we shall have to wait till they get 
trained. There is also another probability 
that these people may not like to return to 
the tribal areas after receiving education. 
To overcome this difficulty, some are of the, 
opinion that training schools should be 
opened in the tribal area itself. It has not 
yet been tried; and it is a costly experiment. 
At présent, the best that can be done is to 
take an enthusiastic teacher, whether a tribal 
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or not, and train him in a short time for the 
job. To capable teachers who will bear the 
inconveniences of tribal life, better living 
amenities should be provided. 


So far as the educaton of the scheduled 
castes is concerned, it is not a special problem. 
However, the following measures are sug- 
gested : — 


(1) Providing books and other learn- 
ing material free or at conces- 
sional rates. 


(2) Liberal grants of scholarships at 
each stage of education. 


‘3) Reservation of seats in higher 
places of learning. 


(4) Providing employment by reserv- 
ing posts for the educated 
scheduled caste members. 


Before we close, it may be pointed out that 
spectacular results cannot be expected within 
the span of a few years. The Constitution 
of Free India lays down ten years as the 
period during which the privileges will 
continue, suggesting thereby that everything 
will be changed during that period. It is 
doubtful whether even half a century will 
suffice to bring about the desired change. 
The effects of isolation, oppression and 
neglect for centuries cannot be done away 
with all of a sudden. The task is a stupen- 
dous one. But provided there is sincerity of 
purpose, both on the part of the Government 
and social workers, the task is not impossible. 
They say Rome was not built in a day. 
Russia and China present exceptions to the 
rule, There.is no reason why India should 
not walk in their footsteps. 











PSYCHO-SOMATIC PROBLEMS IN GYNAECOLOGICAL AND 
OBSTETRICAL PRACTICE* 


By M. D. ApaTia 


“The study of the personality of the patient is essential for a medical practitioner 
because personality of an individual is the sum-tetal of all the reactions in an individual” says 
Dr. M. D. Adatia and emphasises in the following article the need for adoption of psycho- 
therapeutic procedures in the treatment of patients, especially women suffering from 
gynaecological and obstetric troubles. The author, in support of his arguments, cites several 


examples from his case records. 


Dr. Adatia is a Medical Practitioner and Member of the Obstetric and Gyaecological 


Society, Bombay. 


Recently great interest has been taken by 
the medical profession in psychosomatic 
problems. Psychiatry may be called the 
youngest branch of medicine but by no means 
it is of less importance than any other domain 
of this science. Every disease has a psychic 
and somatic component; and the symptoms 
which appear to be due to organic diseases 
may be only the result of emotional and 
psychological disturbances. Cooke goes so 
far as to say that 90% of the severity of 
human suffering is mental. 


A great deal of Symptomatology encounter- 
ed in everyday gynaecological practice is of 
purely mental origin. Most alert observers 
recognise that a large proportion of women 
seeking aid for “female trouble” are, instead, 
“troubled females”. It is a well-recognised 
fact—even by women—that they are more 
apt to undergo psychological disturbances. 
The word “hysteria” which is almost asso- 
ciated with “women” has an_ interesting 
philological origin in as much as that the 
word in Greek means “Uterus”. The kinship 
between disorders of genital tract in women 
and psychological disturbances has been re- 
cognised since long. 


“A great number of pelvic operations 
unnecessarily performed and the large quan- 
tities of hormones irrationally employed 
should put a conscientious worker on his 
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guard and should make him watch for a 
background of emotional disturbance, which 
may be producing disordered physiology and 
acute distress in the pelvic region.” (Miller 
and Weaver). 


The precise figures concerning the in- 
cidence are difficult to obtain, because in a 
large group of patients the psychic and 
somatic conditions overlap making accurate 
differentiation extremely difficult. Yet on 
the whole the incidence of psychosomatic 
disorders in the obstetric and gynaecological 
patients has been estimated to vary from 
30% to 70%. 


It will be indeed distressing to the patient 
if every now and then she is to be referred 
to a psychiatrist for her functional ailments 
and minor psychiatric problems. Frequent 
reference will upset her mind and will make 
her emotionally antagonistic to any of the 
approaches of the psychiatrist. A little 
practice, a little elementary instruction and 
some interest in psychiatry could enable a 
gynaecologist to handle the psychosomatic 
aspect of his patients far more competently 
and with much less psychic trauma to the 
patients than by referring them to a psychi- 
atrist. 


Many of our consulting room patients are 
suffering from emotional reactions and fear. 


—_ 




















The confidence that a doctor is able to inspire 
in the patient should be enough to break 
down this distressing barrier between the 
doctor and the patient. The patient should 
be entirely at her ease with maximum of 
opportunity of self-expression and with all 
possible attention from the doctor. A 
thorough history taken personally is an 
essential part of any gynaecological consulta- 
tion. A rapid examination carried out with 
the help of assistants may often mislead us. 
We may perform a miracle of diagnosis and 
of operative cure in a case of pathological 
state; and yet leave the patient a hopeless, 
life-long invalid because we have failed to 
employ appropriate prophylactic and curative 
psychotherapy of a very simple type. 


An attempt is made here to _ briefly 
epitomise the salient features and basic 
principles of psychopathology. 


The study of the personality of the patient 
is a great asset to the observer, because 
personality of an individual is a sum total 
of all the reactions in an individual. Persona- 
lity is dynamic from birth to death. Its 
development begins from infancy. In the 
course of the development there is a constant 
struggle between the inborn tendencies on the 
one hand and the demands of the outside 
world. Most of our instinctual cravings, our 
likes and dislikes, our love and hatred have 
to be inhibited to make ourselves acceptable 
to the society in which we live. The social 
conventions and the ethical code of the 
society force us to modify our desires to suit 
the requirements of the community of which 
we constitute a part. The repressed ideas 
always play upon one’s mind and produce 
a state of psychological tension. This tension 
may ultimately express itself in the form of 
psychological disturbance like anxiety state, 
hysteria, etc. or may express itself in the form 
of somatic disturbance, In women the re- 
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productive system is often the channel of ex- 
pression of psychosomatic tension. 


Mind divides itself into two parts, sub- 
conscious and conscious. Mostly the conver- 
sion of psychological conflict into a somatic 
disorder is not direct or conscious. The 
patient is not aware of the state of tension 
existing within herself. Generally, when a 
conflict cannot be freely expressed, it is 
suppressed beyond conscious recognition. 
These repressed conflicts express themselves 
in the form of a functional disturbance of an 
individual or of a particular system of a 
body like genito-urinary system. These 
symptoms are the expression of underlying 
mal-adjusted personality. 


For example, the sexual impulse is a natural 
and harmless one, yet it must be admitted 
that there is a great deal of social condemna- 
tion of a genital functioning as a whole. The 
lack of intelligent consideration on the part 
of the parents and teachers is really deplor- 
able and as a result the genital tract as a 
body system has fallen in the path of deluge 
of human emotions of most unfortunate 
character. For example, we will take a 
very common illustration. The monthly flow 
of blood or menstruation is looked upon by 
so many educated and even cultured people 
as something that is unholy enough to make 
the menstruating women sit in seclusion. 


The correlation of personality changes and 
physiological changes in the normal sex cycle 
of a woman has been studied and there is a 
general agreement about the findings. As 
observed by Malleson, Nail Burgler and 
Ribmiller: — 


“The preovulative phase of the cycle is 
accompanied by a mood of elation and strong 
hetero-sexual interests. The tension is dis- 
pelled with sexual gratification or with the 
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rupture of the follicle. The phase of the 
progesterone increase is accompanied by 
passivity, a desire to be loved affectionately 
and protected. This gives place to a phase 
in which fantasies related to pregnancy can 
be revealed by exploratory techniques. The 
immediately premenstrual phase is accompa- 
nied by emotional tension in a setting of 
depression and irritability. 


The repeated preparation for child bearing 
is apparent even in the psychological study. 


Principles of Psychotherapy.—Rationale of 
psychotherapy in these psychosomatic dis- 
orders is that these disturbances are brought 
about as a result of repression of psychologi- 
cal conflicts; and if the conflicts themselves 
are brought to the conscious awareness of 
the individual, the need for its disguised and 
vicarious expression in the form of a bodily 
disease would not exist. If the conflict is 
resolved at conscious level by finding a suit- 
able way out of it, the symptoms would dis- 
appear through sheer lack of need for them. 


It has been attempted to give a short 
sketch of various psychiatric methods attem- 
pted by me during the treatment of various 
patients. 


(i) Rapport. A confidential relationship 
between the physician and a patient was 
established whereby the latter gained confi- 
dence and respect for the therapist, and a 
desire to co-operate with him despite precon- 
ceived notions of the origin of her symptoms. 


(ii) Ventilation and Aeration. These 
consisted in bringing into conscious attention 
in specific details wholesome attitude and 
reactions, which were usually associated with 
irritating memories. 


(iii) Desensitization. This consisted in 
removing the unpleasant emotional tone 


attached to the memories by intellectual 
discussions. 


(iv) Persuation. It was explained to the 
patient how faulty intellectual and emotional 
attitudes on her part were reactions to certain 
difficulties, also how such tendencies led to 
undesirable habits and unhealthy emotional 
and mental conditions. By reasoned argu- 
ment it was implanted in the patient’s mind 
the conviction that her symptoms will dis- 


appear. 


(v) Suggestion. The patient was help- 
ed by subtly, often indirectly, implanting or 
inducing the idea or belief that unpleasant 
disabling symptoms are being relieved. 


(vi) Mental Catharsis. The therapist 
listened, without criticism, while the patient 
related emotionally troublesome mental con- 
tent, recounted traumatic events that were 
painful to her and sometimes disclosed 
socially condemned motivations and feelings 
which she had entertained. 


(vii) Narcotherapy. Interview was usu- 
ally conducted with the patient lying on a 
couch while the therapist sat beside her. 
All efforts were made to give a maximum 
degree of comfort and relaxation. A cheer- 
ful and quiet atmosphere of the room was 
indispensable. A presence of a nurse was 
allowed in the room to preverit undue em- 
barrassment on the part of female patients. 
By no means any of the relatives or strangers 
were allowed in to watch the procedure. 


Patient was encouraged to express herself 
and to say everything that came to her 
mind, regardless of how inappropriate, irrele- 
vant or personal it may seem to be. She was 
asked to relax and sleep if possible. At this 
junction i. v. injection of Pentothal Sodium 
was started and was continued slowly, drop 
by drop. All the time the patient was allowed 


























totalk. Maximum of 10 c.c. of Pentothal So- 
dium (2.5%) was administered in some cases; 
but cases respond to much smaller doses. In 
a matter of seconds or minutes the patient en- 
tered a trance-like state of varying depth. 


Out of the irrelevant and incoherent mass 
of details that the patient brought out, certain 
trends of thoughts were gradually manifested. 
It was observed that most of my cases were 
either illiterate or lacking in a good educa- 
tional background. Their thoughts and 
words were not trained to express themselves 
well, Patient had to be guided at times by 
various suggestions and reassurances. 


A good knowledge of the emotional 
background of the patient’s symptoms could 
be obtained in one or more interviews. During 
further interviews attention was given to 
amelioration of the patient’s symptoms. 


Talking to the therapist about their 
troubles made the patient feel better. 
Reassurance, environmental manipulation 


and understanding of the meaning of her 
own symptoms were further steps in relieving 
the patient of her symptoms. 


(viii) Continuous Narcosis——Few patients 
were given this therapy which lasted for 48 
to 96 hours. Pentothal Sodium dissolved in 
1000 c.c. of Glucose Saline was given by 
drip method continuously day and night. 
When the patient woke out of this artificial 
sleep, often the previous complexes were 
forgotten. Record of pulse and temperature 
was quite essential. Bladder and bowels were 
regularly attended. 


(ix) Cardiozol Convulsive Therapy.—iv. 
injections of Cartazol in doses varying (from 
5 to 20 c.c.) with the individual were given. 
Patient was made to lie down comfortably 
in bed, Two to three assistants were kept 
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ready to control her if any untoward accident 
happened. Mouth gags were used to prevent 
injury to the tongue. Injection was given 
rapidly and within a fraction of a minute 
convulsions appeared. Accurate dose for a 
particular patient was determined after 
careful observations and trials. Respiratory 
or other embarrassments were not scen. No 
fracture was recorded. Within a few minutes 
the patient used to come round; some 
remained dizzy for several hours, while some 
complained of pain and backache for 
several days. About 12 injections were re- 
quired in average patients. They were given 
everyday till the quiescent stage was reached, 
then on alternate days and sometimes even 
once a week. 


(x) Insulin Shock Therapy.—Injection of 
insulin was given early in the morning and 
an assistant was kept near the patient to 
watch for the coma. Dosage was decided 
upon by careful observations and trials. It 
varied from 30 to 400 units. Onset of coma 
was noticed within 3 to 7 hours. Coma was 
never allowed to continue for more than 
45 minutes. Progress of coma was carefully 
watched. Injection of glucose was given to 
bring the patient out of coma. She was, 
then adequately fed. Incomplete coma was 
an indication to increase the dose. 


(xi) Retraining, Re-education and Stabi- 
lisation—This_ consisted in guiding the 
patient to react more or less automatically 
in a symptomless, efficient and wholesome 
manner to various stresses in life. 


Several times I had to prescribe and work 
out regimen at home, hospitalisation, occu- 
pational and physical therapy. 


Attention to nutritional and hygienic 
needs of the patient was given. 


Selection of Cases——Cases for psycholo- 
gical approach were selected usually at the 
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first interview. Some cases were given this 
treatment when they failed to respond to 
other therapy. 


These cases could be divided mainly into 
three groups: — 


(i) Patients came with all symptoms only 
and no signs. 


(ii) Patients came with definite signs, but 
symptoms were out of proportion to 
the signs. 


(iii) There were definite signs and 
proportionate symptoms but the 
background was psychogenic or pro- 
duced by psychogenic factors. 


The following is the record of cases that 
have been treated by me:— 


Menstrual Disorders: Amenorrhoea.— 
Cases. Mental shock often brought about this 
complaint in several women. 


1. A young girl, name C.J.T., age 19 
years, was brought to me for amenorrhoca 
two months after her marriage. On physical 
examination there was no evidence of 
pregnancy, or of any other apparent cause 
of this complaint. Patient had two leuco- 
derma patches on the waist; and on further 
questioning very interesting history was 
elicited. The husband of the girl had 
threatened never to take her back ‘to his 
home because of those small whitish spots. 
Pentothal interview correlated the above 
findings. The husband happened to look 
upon the patches on the very first night 
after marriage. Early next morning he took 
her back to her father’s place, and raised 
a big quarrel about his being deceived about 
his wife’s appearance. 


Treatment of leucoderma and appearance 
of the pigment brought back the normal 
menstrual cycle, 


2. A Christian lady, name M.C.T, age 
38 years, wife of an insane husband, had 
sex relations with her boarder without 
contraceptive on the 28th day of her cycle, 
She developed pregnophobia which could 
be relieved by hypno-analysis. 


3. An unmarried lady, name S.K.M. of 
28 years had amenorrhoea for three 
consecutive periods after the death of her 
brother who was the sole earning member 
of the household. 


Sympathy, explanations and settling her 
in some decent job started the normal 
menstrual cycle. 


Dysmenorrhoea.—Psychic magnification of 
basic pain was found to a variable degree 
an element in practically every case of long 
standing dysmenorrhoea. An attempt was 
made to evaluate and to reduce or eliminate 
this element in every case. 


I have about 7 cases on record, two of 
which are more interesting to narrate. 


1. A young married lady name Mrs. 
K.D.T. of 22 was referred to for severely 
painful periods. The symptoms originated 
after her marriage and had lasted for about 
12 months. The pain used to be relieved by 
Morphine or Pethidine only. Hormones, 
diathermy, infra-rays, aspirin all were tried 
but in vain. No somatic cause for the pain 
was elicited. 


On direct persuasion under hypno-analysis 
the patient showed hostility to mother-in-law, 
father-in-law, husband and needed urgent 
change of environment. 


By psychotherapy, the pain threshold was 
raised and deep psychogenic factors were 
relieved. 


2. In the case of an unmarried girl name 


M.B.H. of about 25 years, dysmenorrhoca 
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developing late in life was the expression of 
frustration, inferiority and mal-adjustment. 


Very significant facts were brought out 
on hypno-analysis. She had _ secret love 
relation. Her great depth of the feeling for 
the man could not be adequately dealt with 
in various contacts which she had with him. 
She felt tremendously guilty of her emotions 
about him. The closer she came in contact 
with him, more and more psychic and physi- 
cal pain was evoked. The ordinary expres- 
sons of love, such as kissing and other 
physical contact, gave rise to marked conflict 
in her. Her body felt tense and dysmenor- 
thoea began. She was unable to relax and 
become care-free in the presence of the 
opposite sex. She knew that she needed 
them greatly but did not know how to deal 
with them in a way that left her physically 
relaxed. 


At college she could not concentrate on 
her studies. 


Loving a man conflicted with her ideals. 
In her own words, “It makes me tense and 


intolerable, I cannot stand it. It has come 
to the point where I have the same tension 
in my insides and in my head. I guess that’s 
why I can’t study.” 


Faulty sex education and sex prejudices 
harboured by the orthodox parents were also 
suggested. After hypnosuggestion she res- 
ponded with these beautiful words: “I am 
tired of binding myself to social conventions, 
I am going to feel like a free human being 
and enjoy life.” On further education and 
instruction she was far better. “When I 
relaxed emotionally I relaxed down there 
(meaning her pelvis). Everything about 
me flows easily now. I feel free to be a 
woman in every way. Menstruation flows 
more easily; my emotions of sex and love 
are easy and free and no longer associated 


with pain.” 
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Leucorrhoea.—Eight cases are on record. 
Most of them were of unmarried girls. 
Leucorrhoea is like a headache of the lower 
abdomen, and were very resistant to treat- 
ment in most of these cases. Unconscious 
sexual ideas led to hyperaemia and hyperse- 
cretion in the genital region with a decrease 
of tonus of the smooth musculature. Follow- 
ing marriage and satisfactory sexual adjust- 
ment and the living out of the sexual fantasies 
and erotic desires, the leucorrhoea also 
disappeared. 


The case of a Parsi woman, name K.N.T. 
age 27, having severe diarrhoea and marked 
white discharge per vaginam is very interest- 
ing. The symptoms had appeared six 
months after her marriage and the patient 
was brought to me by her husband. 


No somatic cause was detected to account 
for the severe and irritating leucorrhoea. 


One significant fact stood out of all un- 
consequential details. The discharge was 
more in the presence of the husband and 
had appeared only lately before 6 months 
soon after a plane accident in which her 
husband was involved. The accident had 
greatly mutilated the face of her husband 
and he had undergone various plastic 
operations. 


The wife showed a repulsion and hostility 
towards the husband. Her repressed feelings 
about him were expressed in this unpleasant 
symptom of vaginal discharge. 


Divorce relieved her of the complaint. 


Urinary Disturbances——Two cases had 
been noted. 


1. I was called upon for consultation in a 
very aristocratic family to examine an un- 
married girl name S.S.R.E. of 26 years. 
Her complaint was that of frequency of 
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micturition, lack of control and sometimes 
incontinence. No organic cause could be 
detected. 


On hypno-analysis, following revealments 
were obtained. A strict, orthodox father 
resented the idea of her freely mixing with 
the opposite Prohibition of society 
resulted in suppression of emotions which 
led to frustration of her activi- 
tics. Urinary symptoms represented at a 
conscious level the substitute for normal sex 
activity. 


sex. 


sexual 


Frequency of micturition was far 
more marked in the presence of opposit sex. 


Re-education in thinking and feeling rightly 
to sex resulted in removal of frequency and 
urgency of urination. 


Frigidity—In the presence of a complete 
physiological normality the frigidity was in 
most of the cases the result of an abnormal 
mental attitude. 


Five cases were noted in this respect. 


Abnormal mental attitude towards 
relations covered tremendous 
patients; and in most of the cases the causes 
were the inhibitory factors which affected 


the female. 


sex 
range of 


Physically and emotionally healthly women 
did not have a capacity to indulge in marital 
relationships of sexual function with pleasure. 
The ideas and the emotions with respect 
to this function were not rational and well 
integrated. 


Even the husband never thought of 
woman’s satisfaction in his act. He had 
some fancy notions that women were not 
probably meant to feel the same way in 
sexual relations as men. 


It was explained to him then that there 
is no human relationship in which so much 
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can be shared, so much of emotional and 
spiritual value given to each other as in the 
sexual relationship, if the attitude towards 
each other as man and wife is normal. 


Pregnophobia, conscious or subconscious, 
was found to be the common cause of any 
degree of frigidity. 


Abuse of Surgery—Two of my cases are 
good illustrations how surgery in vogue is 
fruitlessly attempted without any considera- 
tion of the psychosomatic aspect of the 
patient. 


1. A lady, Mrs. M.C, aged 39, complained 
of pain in the abdomen, backache, nervous- 
ness and fatigue. She was operated twice 
for the relief of similar complaints and was 
even ready for a third operation. 


On rapport and ventilation she seemed to 
resent her normal environment and enjoyed 
hospitalisation and being attended to and 
cared for. 


Psychoanalysis suggested that she had no 
satisfaction from the husband and that is 
why she wanted to change her environment. 
Education of the husband and assurances and 
adjustments of her emotions brought much- 
needed relief to her. 


2. A young girl, name S.M.J. age 18, had 
to postpone her marriage date four times 
because of severe right sided abdominal pain. 
She was operated and appendicectomy and 
D & C were done. But still on the next 
wedding date her complaints reappeared. 
On psychic examination she was found to be 
emotionally immature to face the sexual 
relationships. 


Sterility—Too much eagerness to get a 
child was seen to bring premature ejaculation 
of ova, and the fertilisation was then never 
fruitful. 

















Adoption of a child and dissipation of 
worries was of help in starting the normal 
physiological functions. 


1. A rich lady, Mrs. M.M.S. age 48 
years, had been to almost each and every 
gynaecologist of repute in Bombay for her 
sterility. In despair, she adopted a child 
and sought consolation for her troubled 
mind. Her emotional tension was relieved, 
the injurious influence on the follicular 
apparatus disappeared and she was able to 
conceive at the age of 48, exactly 32 years 
after marriage. 


Pregnancy.—True hyperemesis was always 
a magnification of the basic nausea of 
pregnancy. Abortion and premature labour 
were secn to be precipitated by profound 
emotional shock alone. 


I have 5 cases on record. 


1. The patient’s name K.S.P. age 18; did 
not want a child, as she was far more devoted 
to music and art. As soon as the knowledge 
that she was pregnant dawned upon her she 
started vomiting, believing that through vo- 
miting she may be able to do away with 
pregnancy. 


2. A multipara name S.J.M. age 36, 
suspected that her husband was too busy and 
was not paying proper attention to her. She 
started vomiting as soon as she was known 
to be pregnant. Her symptoms were pro- 
jected in the hope that her husband would 
stay at home and look after her. 


3. A patient, name L.S.P., age 39 who 
had her previous delivery by caesarean section 
always worried that her present labour would 
terminate in the same manner. Her fear 
and doubts were removed by sympathetic 
assurances. 
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4. A primipara, name M.M.S., age 48 was 
diagnosed to be pregnant. During consulta- 
tion with some other gynaecologist she was 
told to the contrary. She never brought her- 
self to believe the truth about her condition 
until all possible confirmations were tried. 
Hypno-analysis and suggestions at the end 
satisfied her. 


5. A patient, name R.M.A., age 32 who 
had a deformed child in the previous labour, 
suspected that similar fate will befall her 
again. By psycho-suggestions, proper con- 
solations she was taken out of this phobia 
and carried to the last days of pregnancy. 


Pseudocyesis—The condition was pre- 
cipitated by either pregnophobia or intense 
desire to become pregnant. 


1. The patient, M.R.R. age 36, believed 
to be pregnant was supposed to be in labour 
pains, but I was able to relieve her pains by 
injection of moryl and by passing a flatus 
tube. 


2. According to her own calculation a 
patient, name Z.H.S. age 40, was in the 
eighth month of pregnancy, she had also 
registered herself at a well known hospital, 
on examination she showed sings of conges- 
tive cardiac failure and ascites. She also 
reported having felt the foetal movements. 


3. A patient, name T.L.Z., age 32, had 
undergone D & C by me twelve years after 
her marriage. She missed her period and 
became suspicious, at the end of four months, 
the breasts showed fairly large enlargement 
and also some milky discharge, the uterus 
showed doubtful enlargement. I called her 
after a fortnight for futher check up with 
a word of hope that she might be pregnant. 
Overjoyed as she was she spent a lavish sum 
on some religious ceremony. On subsequent 
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examination, I was of the opinion that she 
was not carrying. Her condition became 
critical and she had to be brought round by 
gradual and careful _psychosuggestion. 
Graduallly the enlargement of the beast, 
milk discharge, slight distention of the abdo- 
men and vague feeling of foetal movements 


disappeared. 


4. An old lady aged about 62 years, name 
J.S.S. was referred to me by her sons. She 
complained of severe vomiting and pain in 
the lower abdomen. On examination there 
was slight rigidity and a lumpy feel in the 
abdomen, but there was no evidence of preg- 


nancy. 


Hypno-analysis and pentothal interview 
revealed pregnophobia. A false D & C under 
hypnosis relieved her of all her complaints. 


Menopause.—lIt is the time of involutional 
epoch with all its psychological and physical 
implications. In suggestions they were taught 
that there is nothing to enforce their tendency 
to ascribe their condition of nervousness 
exclusively to their pelvic organs. 


Four of my cases on record showed psycho- 
tic tendencies, rowdiness and disturbance to 
other members of the family. Every one 
improved with a course of six cartazol shocks. 


One of these cases was a wife of a 
Sanskrit Preacher, name M.S.S., age 42, 
she developed hostility towards her husband 
during menopause, started quarrelling and 
finally even attempted to injure physically 
her husband. She became quiet and tem- 
perate after a course of cartazol shocks. 
Small doses of estrogens are still being 
continued. 


Psychosis—Eleven cases are on record. 
The following classifiation of these cases is 
interesting : 
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Psychosis with early pregnancy ove 3 


»» pregnancy 6 months... 2 
»» puerperal & post puerperal 3 


»» gynaecological complaint 3 cases 


All cases improved with heavy sedatives and 
shocks. Tuinal and _ paraldehyde 


were the drugs of choice for sedation. I have 


cartazol 


given more than six capsules of tuinal gr. 
3 in one day and about sixty c.c. of 
paraldehyde intramuscularly without any 
harmful effects. Two were given 
continuous pentothal narcosis to bring them 


cases 


under control. Supportive therapy with liver 
and vitamins and hygienic care of the 
patients were carefully attended to. Nasal 
feeding and intravenous glucose saline were 
often given. Enema and catheterization were 
also necessary in some cases. 


The cases with gynaecological complaint 
were given cartazol shocks and insulin sub- 
shocks on alternate days. 


A regular follow up of these cases is still 
maintained. Some patients still need the 
monthly cartazol to keep them well adapted 
to society. Two important obstetrical points 
are worth mentioning. A patient having 
maniacal psychosis during her first delivery 
was seen to be having the same maniacal 
symptoms during her next labours. On the 
contrary, I have had two cases with histories 
of psychosis during previous deliveries, but 
under my care none of these symptoms were 
seen. + | 


The question of sterilisation in a psychotic 
woman is disputable as congenital effect on 
the child is still not proved by scientific 
valuations. 


Conclusion.—It has been aptly observed 
by A. Mandy, T. Mandy, Farkas, Scher and 
Kaiser that “The incidence of this psychoso- 
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matic illness is probably in excess of any 
estimate thus far published, since it appears 
likely that nearly every woman will at 
sometime develop such disorder due to the 
complex disintegration of her emotions and 
sexuality. Unfortunately much morc is 
involved than a mere medical problem. 
Deeply significant are the broad sociological 
implications underlying countless broken 
houses and several divorces and the many 
unrecognised neglected or mishandled emo- 
tional disorders. Few with a_ serious 
psychosexual disturbance are capable of 
providing the proper environment for either 
bearing or rearing emotionally healthy 
children.” 


I have attempted here to put before the 
society my experience, and few case reports 
of a group of patients who obtained relief 
with the above line of treatment. My 
collection is of only 59 cases. 


My interest in the subject grew partly 
vecause of my association with Dr. Vahia 
who has been of use to me sometimes in 
guiding me and sometimes in directing the 
line of treatment for the cases. Every 
gynaecologist or obstetrician is justified in 
handling these patients by himself and there- 
by reducing the burden of the very few and 
scarce psychiatrists in our country and 
sparing their time for deeper therapy. More 
often one uses these psychotherapeutic pro- 
cedures, more successful will be his efforts 
in eliciting proper knowledge about the 
patient’s condition. My technique and 
approach may still be faulty. I invite all 
suggestions for improving the work that 
I have been carrying on with the few 
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resources that I can command at present. 
My ultimate aim is to give uptodate and 
satisfactory service to this group of patients, 
who have wandered about from one specia- 
list to the other in the hope of relief for their 
innumerable, bizzare symptoms, and to bring 
them as rapidly as possible to their families 
and occupations with a better capacity for 
adaptation, before they develop deeper 
psychosomatic disturbances. 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS IN U. S. 


In the first week of October, community- 
minded citizens throughout America orga- 
nised a concerted money-raising drive to 
support the welfare programmes of hundreds 
of charitable institutions across the country. 
More than a million men and women called 
on their neighbours, fellow workers and 
business associates to contribute a total of 
about $200,000,000 to their Community 
Chests. 


The Community Chest is a fund to provide 
hel, for any person in the community who 
may need it. It buys a needed pair of 
crutches for a cripple. It provides homes for 
orphans and hospitalisation for those unable 
to afford it. For families split by death or 
domestic difficulties, it provides wise counsel 
and assistance through experienced family 
service personnel. 


It was originally started so that each relief 
agency would not have to engage in its own 
fund-raising drive. By pooling their efforts, 
agencies have found that they are able to 
obtain more funds at less expense. 


Two ideas—a monetary gift once a year to 
a central fund to support public service 
organisations, and a system of organisation— 
form the basis of Community Chests in the 
United States today. 


Early this century, in 1914, the cities of 
Denver and Cleveland were experimenting 
with the central Chest idea to support their 
local social agencies. By 1918 the American 
Association of Community Organisations was 
founded to advance the cause of united 


social planning and federated financing of 
social welfare in local communities. 


The Community Chest idea had spread 
by 1921 throughout the United States. In 
1925, 240 areas had adopted the idea. In 
1950, 1,318 Chests raised a _ total of 
192,933,988. 


Americans are familiar with the Com- 
munity Chest’s simple slogan: “Everybody 
Gives—Everybody Benefits.” Each citizen 
contributes to his local Chest as much as he 
chooses. The funds are then allocated to the 
various agencies that work for the betterment 
of the community. 


Though the purpose of a Community 
Chest is simple, the practical operation is 
complex. 


Before a fund-raising campaign is under- 
taken, representatives of the benefitting 
agencies meet with Chest officials and agree 
on the percentage each agency will receive 
from the money contributed. A pledge is 
taken that each organisation will not conduct 
separate fund drives, and that a public 
accounting will be given of the manner in 
which each agency spent its funds. 


Once the financial needs of the Chest 
agencies have been determined, the primary 
object then becomes raising the necessary 
money. Essential to the success of all Com- 
munity Chest drives are an_ enthusiastic 
organisation plus a well-designed publicity 
campaign. 


A director general is appointed each year 
—usually a well-known citizen who can 
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devote full time, on a volunteer basis, to the 
campaign. He may be assisted by a paid 
executive who may actually run the campaign 
if it is in a large metropolitan area. 


The director general appoints six assistant 
directors, each of whom is responsible for one 


geographic area or division within the com- 
munity. 

assistants, 
volunteer solicitors. 
teer works among his own friends and 
neighbours in a close-knit community effort 
to fill the philanthropic Community Chest. 


Each of these in turn appoints 
and 
Ultimately each volun- 


section captains finally 


Before and during the campaign, publicity 
through all media of communications focusses 
public attention on the need to achieve the 
Chest’s goal. The publicity tells the story 
of the Community Chest. Newspapers 
maintain Community Chest enthusiasm by 
printing from day to day an account of the 
progress of the campaign. 


A carefully-planned programme of solicita- 
tion parallels the publicity campaign. Women 
solicitors make their rounds of neighbourhood 
calls during the day. In the evening or over 
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week ends, men call on prospects. Twice a 
weck, solicitors report their progress to their 
captains, the captains to their chairmen, and 
the chairmen to the campaign director. 


At the end of campaigning, a victory 
dinner or some similar community celebration 
is held, attended by all volunteer workers, 
and the result of their efforts is announced. 


The Community Chest idea is spreading in 
the United States as more and more popula- 
tion groups see its advantages. By making 
one single large donation, the individual 
citizen is spared repeated calls on his purse. 
Public information media cooperate more 
fully in one huge campaign, and the public 
is thus better informed of community social 
needs, 


One of the most significant benefits of the 
Community Chest is that it brings together 
all factions and faiths in the community— 
employee and employer, city dweller and 
farmer, merchant and professional worker— 
in a joint effort that is illustrative of the best 
type of domocracy in action. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


The Indian Council of Agricultural Edu- 
cation resolved that the course in agriculture 
should consist of (1) a basic course in agri- 
culture leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture, covering a period 
of four years after Matriculation or three 


years after Intermediate in Science and (2) 
a specialized course leading to the Master of 
Science degree or diploma in Agriculture, 
covering a period of two years. There should 
be no specialisation in any subject during 
the basic course, 
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The Council recognised that the students 
should do practical work in rural surround- 
ings in addition to practical work on the 
college farm. It recommended that, to provide 
such facilities for this additional work, special 
non-recurring and recurring grants should 
be provided, the recurring grant including 
expenses of students. 


The Council also prescribed eight weeks’ 
duration in each year for the course in rural 
surroundings. 


The Council pointed out that, whatever 
the minimum standard of qualification for 
admission to an agricultural college might 
be, the main problem was mainly to produce 
a well-equipped agricultural graduate by 
giving him a type of education related 
directly and effectively to the tiller of the 
soil and making him soil-minded, so that he 
could apply the scientific knowledge and 
practice acquired in the college for improving 
agricultural development in the villages. 


The Council recommended that there 
should be a well-equipped farm of not less 
than 100 acres (preferably 200 acres) 
attached to each college for instructional 


purposes. 


Study in Schools—It also recommended 
that agriculture should be introduced in all 
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primary and middle schools in the form of 
nature study in the former and elements of 
agriculture and animal husbandry in the 
latter. 


Another recommendation stated that there 
should be as many high schools as possible 
with agriculture, including animal husbandry, 
as the main optional subject, and to start 
with, there should not be less than one such 
school in each district, preferably in rural 
areas with a small farm attached to it. 


The Council resolved to refer to the 
Standing Committee the report of the Animal 
Husbandry Committee on Veterinary Educa- 
tion and invited a detailed report with its 
recommendations in consultation with the 
universities and colleges concerned, the 
Standing Committee being given the option 
to co-opt such members as might be necessary 
to consider the subject. 


The Council also resolved that a Standing 
Committee of not more than six members of 
the Council should be elected on a regional 
basis to secure follow-up action and continuity 
in the working of the Council through suit- 
able machinery which could function between 
Council meetings and consider agricultural 
education problems as they arose. 





COMMUNITY ACTION FOR CANCER RESEARCH 


In October, 1947, a forest fire swept out 
of control and burned a number of buildings 
in the town of Bar Harbour, Maine. Among 
the buildings destroyed was a laboratory, that 
had been founded in 1929. 


Citizens of the community, realising the 
importance of cancer research, organised a 
fund-raising campaign to build a larger and 
better-equipped laboratory than the one that 
had been burned. Today a study of the 
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influence of heredity on cancer is being 
carried on at this institution—the Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory. 


Members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
an organisation of men and women who have 
srved abroad with U. S. military forces, 
contributed $50,000. The money came in 
$1 contributions from 50,000 members of 
Women’s Auxiliary posts scattered across the 
nation. 


The local fund-raising committee also 
appealed to national societies, and money 
was given by the American Cancer Society, 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund, the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the National 
Cancer Institute. Several local residents 
donated land so the new laboratory could 
have larger grounds. 


Within three years the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory had been completely 
rebuilt. It stands today as the world’s largest 
institution devoted to the study of inheritable 
factors that may affect cancer. 


The laboratory has 125 scientists who are 
studying 60 strains of mice, some of which 
can be traced back for 235 generations. The 
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laborartory animals were nearly wiped out 
in the 1947 fire, when only 55 pedigreed 
mice survived the blaze, but the breeding 
stock has been built up again. Last year the 
laboratory raised more than 1,000,000 mice 
for its own use and for shipment to research 
institutions in many countries. At nearby 
Hamilton Station the laboratory also raises 
dogs, cats, rabbits and guinea pigs for experi- 
mental purposes. 


Although the laboratory is not yet ready 
to announce complete findings, its scientists 
have found that some strains of mice are 
more susceptible to cancer than others. In 
one strain, for example, 80 per cent of the 
mice will develop cancer under laboratory 
conditions, whereas in a more resistant strain 
only one-tenth of one per cent of the mice 
will develop the malignancy. 


Scientists from all parts of the world— 
from the Far East, the Middle East and 
Latin America—come to the laboratory to 
see the work being carried on. Clarence 
C. Little, laboratory director, welcomes these 
visitors as a means of exchanging ideas con- 
cerning a disease that takes a heavy toll in 
all nations. 





® WAGE FIXATION AND PAYMENT IN INDIA 


There is no one syetem of wage fixation 
or payment in Indian industries; nor is there 
so far any law regulating the methods of 
wage fixation. Unlike in foreign countries like 





the United States and the United Kingdom 
where wages are fixed by collective bargaining 
between the union and management, in India, 
it is done by the management in the light of 
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local conditions. But in recent years, Indus- 
trial Tribunals and Labour Courts have been 
fixing by their awards basic wages and wage- 
scales for most of the industries. The basic 
wage differs from industry to industry and 
from centre to centre. The Minimum Wages 
Act 1948, an enabling measure, only says that 
there should be a fixed minimum wage for 
all workers in the industries mentioned in 
the schedule thereof, but does not fix the 
minimum. This Act is mainly intended to 
benefit sweated labour and is being gradually 
implemented by various State Governments. 
Mostly wages in India are daily rated but 
paid monthly, on a fixed date, generally on 
the 10th of every month. 


In some major organized industries like 
the textiles, engineering, iron and steel, etc., 
wages have been standardised and minima 
fixed by awards of Industrial Tribunals. For 
example, in the Bombay State, wages in the 
textile industry have been standardised by 
the Industrial Tribunal Award 1947 and 
minimum wages fixed for various centres: 
Rs. 30/- p.m. in Bombay City, Rs. 28/- p.m. 
in Ahmedabad and Rs. 26/- p.m. in 
Sholapur. The principle of the above award 
has been copied by tribunals, in other States 
also, like Madras, Madya Bharat, Madhya 
Pradesh and U.P. 


In addition to the basic wage, workers are 
paid a dearness allowance, a system started 
during the last war, to neutralise the_rise in 
the cost of living. In most of the organized 
industries, this is linked to the cost of living 
index. Annual bonus, the quantum of which 
is also usually fixed by Industrial Tribunals, 
is another payment made to industrial 
workers in India. For the first time in the 
last five years, the quantum of bonus for 
textile workers in Bombay City and Ahmeda- 
bad for the year 1951 was decided in July 
1952 by mutual agreement between the res- 
pective unions and managements. 


Neither bonus nor dearness allowance is 
paid to workers in any other country of the 
world. Labour in countries like the U.S.A. 
and U. K. and others in the West, demand 
only higher wages, if the conditions of the 
industry permit, and never ask for bonus or 
dearness allowance. Wages there are fixed 
by collective contracts between the union and 
management and are hourly rated and paid 
weckly. Usually collective contracts are made 
for one year and sometimes for two years. At 
the end of the contract term, union and 
management enter into fresh negotiations and 
adjust wage terms in the light of the condi- 
tions within the industry and outside. The 
law of the country provides only the machi- 
nery for the settlement of disputes that arise 
out the interpretation of the terms of these 
contracts. 


Though bonus is not paid, profit-sharing 
schemes operate in certain industries in the 
West. In the U.K., though found in many 
firms like Lever Brothers, South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, etc, profit-sharing is not 
popular with workers in major industries like 
textiles, engineering, etc. In the U.S. unions 
are traditionally opposed to profit-sharing 
schemes. A survey by the National Industry 
Conference Board in 1948 showed that profit- 
sharing was successful and popular “in the 
small and medium-size establishments where 
workers may more readily see the connec- 
tion between their actions and the profitable- 
ness of the enterprise than they would in a 
large film.” According to the U.S.-Bureau of 
Interal Revenue, about 10,000 concerns of 
varying sizes operate profit-sharing plans. 


Methods of profit-sharing payment are 
three: (a)current payment, (6) deferred pay- 
ment ,(¢) payment in shares of stock. Most 
of the firms generally combine the first two, 
i, e., part of the share paid currently and part 
deferred. A few provide for payment in shares 
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of stock. But workers have not been enthusia- 
stic over buying shares in stock. While in 
most of the countries, profit-sharing is volun- 
tary, in some like Bolivia, Columbia, Mexico, 
New Zealand, Brazil and Czechoslovakia, 
legislative provision is made whereby the em- 
ployers are compelled to share their profits 
with the workers. 


In India too, there are some industrial 
units operating profit-sharing schemes, made 
after negotiations with workers’ unions, e. g., 
the Tata Iron & Steel Company Ltd., 
Jamshedpur and Buckingham and Carnatic 
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Mills Co. Ltd., Madras. But even in these, 
profit shares like bonus are paid in cash 
annually to the workers. The other varia- 
tions of profit-sharing plans have not deve- 
loped in India. 


Workers in State-owned industries in India 
get only the basic wage and dearness allo- 
wance and do not get any bonus. Their D.A. 
is not also linked to the cost of living index, 
so that they receive less D.A. than their 
counterparts in private enterprise. 


S. Seshadri 





FAMILY PLANNING CENTRE 


We are not only concerned with the pro- 
blem of controlling the population in our 
country, but our main object is to advice 
people to lead happier and healthier lives, 
observed Major Gen. S. S. Sokhey, declaring 
open Kutumba Sudhar Kendra, a family 
welfare centre, organized by the Family 
Planning Association of India at the Bombay 
Central Station compound. 


Maj-Gen. Sokhey said that the centre will 
not only guide the people in limiting their 
families, but would also be equally interested 


in other allied problems, and would offer 
advice on all matters concerning sex. 


He said that experiments would be con- 
ducted to manufacture cheap and effective 
contraceptives, which could be supplied free 


of cost to the poor. 


Presiding over the function, Lady Rama 
Rau said that the Family Welfare Centre 
was the first of its kind in the country to be 
opened by the Association, as formerly they 
were working in clinics, belonging to the 
municipalities and private organisations. 





HOUSING FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


The Government of India has decided to 
allocate a sum of Rs. 716,625 for the con- 
w 


struction of 28,500 tenements, under the 


Industrial Housing Scheme for 1952-53, the 
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Works, Housing and Supply Ministry 
announced. 


Of this amount, Rs. 324 lakhs will be 
distributed as subsidies and the rest 
Rs. 392,625 in the form of loans. 


Industrial Workers.—The scheme is meant 
to provide accommodation for industrial 
workers through the agency of State Govern- 
ments, statutory housing boards, where they 
exist, employers, and registered co-operative 
housing and building societies for workers. 


A National Housing Legislation, which 
might include town planning, was proposed 
to be enacted, the announcement added, to 
ensure a uniform policy throughout the 
country, and to remove disabilities under the 
Land Acquisition Act, regarding compensa- 
tion and taking possession of land, and other 
laws. 


Subsidies——The announcement said no 
loan or subsidy will be admissible for housing 
of central or state government employees, 
except where employed by corporations or 
companies falling under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Act, 1952. 


Under the scheme, the Central Government 
will bear the major share of the financial 


burden, while the State Governments wil] 
meet any shortfall in the maintenance charges 
of housing estates constructed by them or 
by Housing Boards. Establishment charges 
on schemes of the State Governments, 
Housing Boards or any agency other than 
private employers, will also have to be borne 
by the State Governments. 


Accommodation under the scheme will be 
of two types: in cities of moderate size, single- 
storeyed buildings will be constructed, while 
in larger cities, in view of higher cost of land, 
there will be multi-storeyed buildings. The 
tenements in either case will consist of a 
living room, not less than 120 sq. ft. in area, 
and a kitchen, but bathroom and other facili- 
ties will slightly differ. 


Modifications—State Government and 
Housing Boards may make modifications but 
the subsidies and loans will in no case be 
raised. Employers or co-operatives desiring 
to modify the specifications substantially, will 
have to obtain the Central Government’s 
permission. 


The maximum standard rents have been 
fixed at Rs. 10 and Rs. 17} per month, 
respectively for single-storeyed and multi- 
storeyed building tenements. 





NEW MODES OF EDUCATION 


Students should neither be hero-worship- 
pers nor blind followers. The vital need of 
a country which had just achieved freedom 
was for its students to rationalise their attitude 


to various social, economic and cultural 
problems, and to have the courage of their 
own convictions, was the view expressed 
by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, President 




















of the Akhil Bharatiya Jan Sangh, addressing 
a students’ gathering at the Ferguson College 
amphitheatre. Dr. R. P. Paranjpe presided. 


Dr. Mookerjee told the students that a 
vast field of constructive work lay before 
them. There were millions of people in the 
country who had no food, no cloth and no 
shelter, and were extremely poverty-stricken. 
But they were full of genuine human quali- 
ties. Students had to mix with them and 
not to brush them aside, as people hailing 
from the lower strata of society. The 
students, on the contrary, would have to act 
as bridges and raise these people, and would 
have to guide and train them properly, 
Dr. Mookerjee said. 


English Education—Referring to the edu- 
cational system, Dr. Mookerjee said that 
English education had opened the door to 
knowledge and had aroused their national 
consciousness. It had united them. The 
British had introduced English education 
with a view to raising a class of “English 
Indians” in this country. But the result had 
been quite the opposite. 


Even after receiving English education, 
they had remained “Indian Indians”. It 
could be seen from past history that it was 
the English educated Indians who became 
the architects of freedom. But, said 
Dr. Mookerjee, that system of education 
needed to be changed today. He had seen 
students who felt utterly blank about their 
future. Students felt distressed, groped in 
the dark and did not know which path to 
follow. He had been told that the Poona 
Law College had a strength of 800 to 1,000 
students. Was there need for so many 
lawyers in the country today?, Dr. Moojerjee 
asked. 


It had been suggested that the students 
took to such courses because it provided them 
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a respite of a few years. Dr. Mookerjee 
thought it was a question of non-adjustment 
of educational aims. By holding occupational 
and psychological tests, their energies and 
activities could be properly channelised. But 
today a large number of them was living 
in a most irrational manner. 


There was a cry for jobs everywhere. It 
pained him greatly to see thousands of young 
men drifting hither and thither in search of 
jobs. Was there any country in the world 
which could provide jobs to all, he asked. 
In a country where the favour of high-placed 
persons counted so much in securing a job, 
it would be extremely difficult for all to get 
jobs for which they had aptitude. How to 
absorb these young men in the economy of 
the country was a problem of “national ur- 
gency”, Dr. Mookerjee said and added that 
it was essential to see that the nation’s youth 
was not wasted. 


Re-Adjustment——There was something 
rotten in the present system of examinations. 
If students failed in the examinations, it made 
them nervous and they came to regard them- 
selves as failures in life and as social outcastes. 
That should not happen, Dr. Mookerjee said. 


He emphasised the need for re-adjustment 
of the education system, so that a separate 
class or race of unemployables was not cre- 
ated in the country. 


Strikes in educational institutions pained 
him, Dr. Mookerjee said. It was wrong to 
paralyse the work of these institutions. 
Students should be outside the pale of poli- 
tical interference, and they should not be 
made pawns in the political game, for, Dr. 
Mookerjee felt, the foundation of the nation 
would be shaken. That did not mean that 
the students were to be docile or inactive; 
Dr. Mookerjee explained there could be 
open discussions on the burning questions of 
the day. 
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Democracy, Dr. Mookerjee continued, had 
come to stay in India. It was a unique 
feature in the annals of world history that 
11 crores of people had recorded their votes 
in the last general elections in India. They 
had peacefully adopted the ballot box. During 
the elections, the people had shown absorbing 


interest in political and economic matters. 


In his presidential remarks, Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpe said that students should study poli- 
tics in all its aspects. They should think for 
themselves and train for public life to be 
undertaken in the years to come. 





B. C. G. VACCINATION: SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Dr. Bhasker Patel, Honorary Secretary of 
the B. C. G. Vaccination Committee, has 
sent the following in reply to the questions 
raised by Dr. R. N. Naik, retired Vice- 
Principal and Bacteriologist of the Bombay 
Veterinary College. 


Tuberculin was first invented by Robert 
Koch and was hinted at that time as a 
wonder cure for the disease. Subsequently, it 
was realised that its use was not so much to 
be hailed for the cure as for diagnostic 
purposes. Its judicial use was made by Von 
Pirquet in Vienna who employed it for detec- 
ting the infection of the disease in an other- 
wise healthy person. The detection of 
changed capacity to react to this test as from 
those who did not react at all, was the basis 
of his newly coined entity “Allergy”. 


Since then Tuberculin, in various dilutions, 
has been used for the detection of the infec- 
tion in a person. 


Your correspondent seems to be under the 
apprehension that the tuberculin test will 


prove to be dangerous to the children who 
maintain good or indifferent health. The 
tuberculin used for the detection of the infec- 
tion is so dilute that it does not cause any 
injury whatsoever to the person in whatsoever 


health he might be. 


In my experience of 4,11,465 tests of 
persons of various ages and various conditions 
of health carried out in the city, not one 
single incident occurred where a person got 
new infection or the old unnoticed disease 
was aggravated. 


This was not expected either, because 
Tuberculin test had established itself very 
firmly on the scientific world as very effective 
and yet non-injurious. 


The statement that tuberculin test is not 
ordinarily carried out in the West without 
educating them properly on the disease is 
far from true. Tuberculin test in various 
forms has been extensively used since Von 
Pirquet first employed it as a method of 
detection of the infection. Its use has been 
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very much further extended since the use of 
BCG Vaccination as a prevention of the 
disease as it is found necessary to find out 
positive and negative reactors. 


Doubts Cleared.—I now come to answer 
the series of questions raised by your corres- 
pondent for elucidation of certain points. 

1. Tuberculosis being a chronic disease 
taking a toll of human life at a very early 
age, various efforts were made by several 
scientists of the world to get at some substance 
which might produce even relative immunity 
against the disease. BCG is the only sub- 
stance known at present which produces a 
certain amount of immunity specially at an 
age and for the period when it is most 
required. 


2. Immunity is always a relative term. 
There does not exist any condition which is 
known as true and lasting immunity. BCG 
also does the same thing. It produces 
immunity when it is most needed. 


Several authors like Wallgren and Heim- 
beck have shown by careful study that in 
their observation it has been found that the 
vaccinated persons developed immunity 
against the disease and were not victims of 
the disease as against those who were not 
vaccinated who became victims of the disease. 
(American Review of Tuberculosis, January, 
1948. Page 96, & Tubercle, April, 1948). 
Again in Scandinavian countries, the authors 
have noticed that meningitis in childhood 
did not occur in the series of children who 
were vaccinated as against some cases which 
occur in the non-vaccinated. 


3. Tuberculin test does not detect any im- 
munity in a person. It only shows the pre- 
sence of infection which helps the person to 
build immunity and hence it suggests that a 
positive reactor does not require B. C. G. 
Vaccination. 
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4. The dose and dilution of tuberculin 
required for the test is not much at all so as 
to cause any flare up of the disease. Not one 
case has been noticed in the testing of several 
lakhs of the people of Bombay state. 


Practice in West.—5. The Governments of 
almost all countries in the West have intro- 
duced Tuberculin Testing and subsequent 
Vaccination with BCG. The Scandinavian 
countries have been pioneers in this field, 
having started it in 1940 on a mass scale. 
The BCG Vaccination has already been made 
compulsory there with definite good results. 
The British people, though not on a mass 
scale, have already started to do so on a 
certain group of people. 


6. The Tuberculin test when found positive 
suggests that the person is infected and is 
building immunity. When the person is 
non-reactor, which is more common in 
children, it suggests that these children are 
more liable to get massive infection at any 
time and thus susceptible to the disease. 
The importance of BCG Vaccination in such 
children is self-evident. It would gradually 
develop immunity as in natural infection. 
Persons to be vaccinated as a preventive 
generally healthy and the 
advocates immunisation 


measure are 
medical science 
against disease. 


Immunity Period—7. The only practical 
method of measuring the effect of the 
vaccination is to make tuberculin test. From 
vast experience, it can be stated that as long 
as the tuberculin reaction remains positive, 
the protection obtained by the vaccination 
will also remain. The Scandinavian authors 
have been able to demonstrate that 4 to 5 
years after vaccination, more than 90% of 
the persons vaccinated are still reactors to 
tuberculin. In my opinion this immunity 
further continues after the natural infection 
got in the normal ways, which is experienced 
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from the increasing number of positive 
reactors as age advances. 


8. It is useful and instructive to find out 
positive reactors who develop immunity al- 
ready and it serves no purpose to these 
positive reactors to give BCG. 


The aims and objects of the BCG 


Campaign in India are constantly put before 
the public by various methods of instruction, 
such as, lectures, leaflets, press statements, 
and Radio broadcasts. The public has already 
been taken into confidence and it is gratify- 
ing to note that the public is already BCG— 
minded, having fully realised its usefulness as 
a protective measure. 





REFUGEE CENSUS 


Comparative figures of refugees in India 
and Pakistan based on the census taken 
recently in the respective 
available. 


countries are 


According to Pakistan’s report, 7,01,000 
Muslim refugees migrated from India to 
Eastern Pakistan. The number of non- 
Muslim refugees who have migrated to West 
Bengal and other Indian States from Eastern 
Pakistan are nearly 25,75,000. 


The total number of refugees who have 
migrated from either wing of Pakistan is 
estimated at 7.48 million, while those who 
migrated from India to Pakistan are stated 


to be 7.15 million. Thus India has had to 
accommodate nearly 3,30,000 more refugees 
as a result of the partition of the sub-cotinent. 


It is also gathered that, for every thousand 
persons, there are 17 refugees in Eastern 
Pakistan, while the corresponding proportion 
in West Bengal is five times as high. Actually, 
the figure is 85 refugees for every thousand 
of population. 


The Pakistani capital, however, contains 
more refugees than the Indian capital. Out 
of every thousand persons in Karachi, there 
are 480 refugees, while for every thousand 
in Delhi 450 are refugees. 





PHYSICAL FITNESS OF STUDENTS 


The Central Education Ministry has 


suggested to all State Governments that 
greater emphasis should be laid on physical 
fitness and the dignity of manual work in 


educational institutions. 


“For sometime past”, says an Education 
Ministry circular, “the Government of India 
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have been receiving reports of the deteriora- 
tion in educational standards at both the 
school and collegiate level. This has been 
accompanied by deterioration in the physical 
fitness which one expects from young 
students. It has been suggested that perhaps 
the two are closely linked and the introduc- 
tion of measures to improve the physical 
eficiency of our young people would lead 
to intellectual improvement as well”. 


“No doubt,” the circular goes on, “some 
facilities for drill obtain in most schools even 
now but they are neither adequate nor taken 
seriously by either the teachers or the taught.” 

The Central Education Ministry feels that 
participation in mass drill, etc., should be 
compulsory and boys and girls, unless 
exempted on special grounds, would have to 
attain a minimum standard to qualify for 
promotion. 


A reference has been made in the circular 
to the need for expanding National Cadet 
Corps and scouting and guiding activities 
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and the possibility of students sharing in the 
work of community projects. 


States have been asked to consider whether 
it will be possible to offer students an oppor- 
tunity to do some ancillary work which is 
at present done by paid labour. If students 
are offered facilities for paid work, as library 
assistants, gate men, bell men, daftaries, 
gardeners, etc., it is suggested, this would 
help poor but willing students to mect part 
of their expenses by their own work. In 
addition, it would inculcate in college 
students a sense of the dignity of labour and 
also help to correct the undue emphasis which 
is often placed on mere book learning. Many 
American students pay their way through 
college and university by part-time work. 


In another circular, the Education Ministry 
suggests the students should be encouraged 
to devote about a fortnight a year for activi- 
ties, such as, preparation of compost, im- 
provements of village-roads, drains and 
houses and school buildings and construction 
of irrigation channels or canals. 


CRIMINAL TRIBES WELFARE 


Shrimathi Rameshwari Nehru, Chairman 
of the Criminal Tribes Welfare Board, dis- 
closed that the Board had suggested to the 
Government of India a five-year scheme for 
the welfare of the criminal tribes in five 
Indian States. 


Shrimathi Nehru, who is also the Honorary 
Adviser to the Rehabilitation Department of 
the Indian Government, added that the 
scheme would cost Rs. 40 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 30 lakhs would be taken on loan. 


The amount, she said, would be spent in 
the Punjab, Delhi, Rajasthan, Madhya 


Bharat and Madras. 


Shrimathi Nehru is on a ten-day tour of 
the Punjab State in order to study the 
conditions of criminal tribes after the repeal 
of the Criminal Tribes Act, Harijans and 
displaced women and children. 


Giving her impressions of the tour, 
Shrimathi Rameshwari Nehru said she felt 
that welfare work among criminal tribes and 
the rehabilitation of displaced persons should 
be handed over to a non-official organisation 
of “established repute”. 
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STUDENTS TO HELP PROJECTS 


A suggestion that students can devote a 
part of their time, during their long summer 
vacations in work on community projects, has 
been made by the Community Projects 
Administration in a communication to all 
State Governments. 


The State Governments have been asked 
to consider whether they can persuade edu- 
cational institutions, etc., to organise students 
camps in project areas during the long 
summer vacations. This, apart from getting 


direct assistance from the students on the 
community project work in that area, will 
open up new avenues of public co-operation 
and secure greater enthusiasm for the com- 
munity projects. 


The Ministry of Railways have decided 
that the concession permissible to students 
when they travel on educational purposes 
will also be available to them when they go 
out to take part in the community project 
activities. 





HEALTH WELFARE CENTRE 


A Student Health Welfare Centre has been 
set up at the KEM Hospital, Bombay to 
provide a complete physical check-up for the 
student community. 


The Centre represents the first step in the 
programme for Greater Bombay, following 
the South-East Asian Conference recently 
held in Singapore by the World University 
Service. The work of the Centre will be 


guided by an Advisory Committee consisting 
of doctors and educationists. 


The Centre will commence functioning 


on October 6. It will remain open between 
3 and 5 p.m. on all Mondays and Thursdays, 
excluding public holidays. 


Any student of the Bombay University 
can avail himself of the facilities on payment 
of a nominal fee of Rs. 2/-. 


TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


orm oie ' 7 
Report of Activities during 1952 
The year started with election of members 
to the Executive Committee of the Associa- 


tion, followed by a joint dinner of the 
members of the Executive Committees of the 
Association and of the Students’ Union, at 
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which the Director of the Institute was the 
chief guest. 


The members of the Association particpat- 
ed in the Social Welfare Day on February 
20, 1952, organized by the Indian Conference 
of Social Work. 


An one-day excursion to Khandala was 
arranged in April in which members of the 
Association, students of the Institute as well 
as Jail Officers then under training, in all 
70 persons, participated and made the excur- 
sion a grand success. 


The Association contributed Rs. 100/- 
towards the Institute Day Celebrations and 
actively participated in the function by stag- 
ing a play entitled, “The Fashionable Bibi’. 


The Association was “At Home” to 
Dr. Clifford Manshardt, the first Director of 
the Institute, during his visit to Bombay on 
account of the Silver Jubilee celebration of 
the Nagpada Neighbourhood House. 
Dr. J. M. Kumarappa was felicitated at a 
public function on his nomination to the 
Council of States. 


A memorandum was submitted to the 
Director of the Institute, on the placement 
opportunities of trained social workers, as 
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it was found that due recognition was not 
given to the Institute’s diploma-holders. 


Several socials were held among which 
was onc to welcome the new students (1952- 
54 Class) of the Institute. 


A variety entertainment programme was 
staged in September, 1952, in aid of socially 
handicapped children, in which the members 
of the Association put up some items. “The 
Fashionable Bibi” was again presented. The 
evening was full of fun and gave much 
entertainment to the audience. The women 
members of the Association gave an item of 
Ros, which added much to the evening’s fun. 
The highlight of the evening, however, was 
“The Colours of the Mosaic”, a small play 
depicting an enlightened Juvenile Court in 
India. The play was specially written by a 
member of the Association. Nine members 
of the Association, three senior students of the 
Institute and seven members of the newly 
formed Association of the Past Students of 
the Certified Schools of Bombay State took 
part in the production of the play. The 
Association plans to film this play. 


A sum of Rs. 3000/- was realized from the 
receipts of the Variety Entertainment and 
Rs. 2000/- was allotted equally to four child 
welfare institutions in Bombay. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE DISABLED 


Today, even severe disablement is no 
longer a bar to employment in Britain. This 
is the result of improvements in medical 
science, and of positive Government action 
over the past 10 years. About 900,000 
persons, or nearly four per cent of the 
employed population of the United King- 
9 


dom, are registered as disabled; of these under 
54,000, which include the very severely dis- 
abled, are now without work. 


Trade unions have long opposed any idea 
that to fit these people into work must be a 
matter of philanthropy. They believed that 
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the sympathy extended to disablement carried 
with it an under-estimate of working capa- 
city. This belief was strengthened by the 
measures taken during World War II to 
ensure for the wounded their way back to 
full recovery. The success of this rehabilita- 
tion service in restoring physical functions, 
strengthening weakened muscles and allay- 
ing anxiety led to its extension in 1943 to 
industrial injuries and diseases. 


Obligation on Firms.—The framework of 
the Government’s campaign was laid in the 
Disabled Persons Employment Act of 1944. 
This encourages workers with a disability, 
whether surgical, medical or psychiatric, 
to register with the Ministry of Labour, and 
provides that firms must engage at least three 
per cent of their staff from workers on the 
register. Inspections by the Ministry and 
enquiries by unions show that employers are 
complying with this obligation. 


For those so severely disabled that normal 
factory work is out of the question, sheltered 
employment is provided. To this end the 
Government formed a non-profit making 
company (Remploy), which now has 90 
factories, factories for 
workers disabled by tuberculosis, employing a 
total of 6,000 people. This figure is rising 
as experience and mechanical aids widen the 
variety of goods which even severely handi- 
capped can produce. Remploy 
factories chiefly make furniture and leather 
goods, and do clack repairs and packing. 
In addition there are 100 workshops run by 
local authorities or by State-aided voluntary 
organisations which cater for another 5,000 
workers, a large proportion of whom are 


blind. 


including — special 


workers 


These measures have removed the pre-war 
fear that injury might lead a man never to 


work again. Other action has done much 
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to minimise incapacity caused by injury. 


Rehabiltiation Units—In 1944 the first 
Industrial Rehabilitation Unit was establish- 
ed, and 


residential 


since then more Units—some 

and with easy daily 
travelling facilities from large centres of 
population—have been formed each year. 
There are now 15 Units, able to cater for 
1,600 paticnts, which ensures that there is no 
period of waiting for treatment. Courses 
at these Units last from 6 to 12 weeks. 
Their first aim is to provide the right kind of 
exercise in gymnasia and workshops which 
will restore maximum working fitness. Their 
second aim is to advice those who because 
of their injury must seek a different occupa- 
tion or the most suitable work to take up, 
and to help them find it. 


others 


Exercise to restore normal activity are an 
essential part of modern hospital routine, and 
most people who are injured are able to 
return to their former work after medical 
treatment. But when their illness has been 
severe a return to work may be impossible 
unless special steps are taken to build up 
their working capacity and restore self- 
confidence. To provide this re-conditioning 
the Ministry of Labour take over at the 
hospital gates or, on the recommendation of 
a doctor, accept workers into Rehabilitation 
Units who have not been hospital cases. 


Factor Conditions.—At first patients were 
occupied with simple handicraft work, but 
experience showed this was a mistake. Much 
better results have been obtained when they 
are engaged on tasks of a kind carried out in 
an ordinary factory. Today, therefore, condi- 
tions in the Units’ workshops resemble those 
which the men and women encounter when 
they resume employment. If training is 
required for entirely new work, this is given 
usually in the Government Training Centre 
with which each Unit shares premises. 
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An example will show how this rehabilita- 
tion works. A 45-year-old 
discharged from 


worker was 
coal-mining because of 
defective hearing. He obtained a number 
of poorly-paid unskilled jobs, none of which 
he was able to retain for long. He developed 
an ‘anxiety state” through financial worries 
which made it more difficult to obtain suita- 
ble employment. He went to an Industrial 
Rehabilitation Unit where, after a period of 
exercises, his mental and physical condition 
improved. Vocational tests showed he had 
the ability to learn a skilled trade, and he 
was given a six month’s course on coach 
painting. Within three months of entering 
employment again he was earning full wages. 


Eighty per cent Successful—Last year 


EDUCATION FOR 


Britain’s trade unions have been recciving 
some very blunt advice from the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress about 
the need for improving educational services 
to their members. Many unions, says the 
Council, are too slow in extending their 
services to mect the greater responsibilities 
they have assumed in recent years. 


A few of Britain’s larger unions have 
thoroughly reviewed the educational needs of 
their members and for the first time are 
making systematic provision for training their 
junior officers in work-study and negotiating 
methods. Now every union is being urged 
to make a detailed assessment of its require- 
ments both for general education and for 
special training. 


For 30 years a number of voluntary 
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7,000 people completed courses on industrial 
rehabilitation. In 80 per cent of these cases 
success was achieved in that the workers were 
either able to re-enter their own employment, 
or were trained for new employment. 


The working of the whole scheme—the 
Register, Remploy factories and Rehabilita- 
tion Units and Training Courses—is under 
regular survey by Resettlement Officers of the 
Ministry and by local Disablement Com- 
Trade unions appoint members to 
these Committees. They are also associated 


mittees. 
with the national bodies whose duties are 
to advice on changes required, and to sponsor 
research so that the worst cases which remain 
may be assisted to useful employment. 


TRADE UNIONISTS 


workers’ education organisations have played 
an important part in union education of a 
general character. Their function is to 
provide facilities either in their three colleges 
or by evening and week-end classes and by 
correspondence, for education in the social 
studies (history, economics, political institu- 
tions) without which understanding of the 
principles of trade unionism or of the con- 
ditions in which it seeks to achieve its aims 
is bound to be limited. 


Virtue in Variety—The Congress has not 
sought to merge the activities of these bodies, 
since it believes there is virtue in a variety of 
provision and a choice of action. However, 
it has said to some unions that this freedom 
of choice must not result in no choice at all 
being made, while other unions which help 
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to finance these bodies and participate in 
their government have been urged to do 
In its comprehensive statement to the 
movement on educational developments the 
Congress says; “The full value of the services 
which these bodies can provide will only be 
secured when unions take an active, imagi- 
native interest in their work, constructively 
criticise their performence, and make in- 
creasing but reasoned demands upon them.” 


more, 


Necessary as this background education is, 
there is a greater need today for the special 
training of those who intend to play an active 
part in union affairs. No longer is the call 
only for service inside the unions and in 
national negotiations. With the increasing 
strength of unions, the call is for represen- 
tatives to uphold union prestige in workshop 
negotiations, joint consultation, and a wide 
range of technical and advisory committees. 
As the General Council said to the delegates 
at Congress in August, “We have claimed 
our rightful share in these things and must 
now train our members to enable them to 


take up these positions with confidence.” 


Congress itself took the lead in 1947 in 
providing courses for full time and voluntary 
officers of unions in the practical work 
required of them. These courses are held 
in Congress’s own education department for 
one month, and last year were supplemented 
by two sets of intensive courses of one Week 
each; one of these dealt with the technique 
of negotiations, the other with work-study 
and costing. In addition, five universities 
have arranged classes in trade union subjects 
for which unions are now being invited to 
provide a greater number of students and 
more scholarships. 


Many unions, of course, already encourage 
members to learn about their own organisa- 
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tion’s history, its rules and structure. Some 
have added to this by educating branch 
officers and workshop representatives in the 
nature of their duties, but too many still 
regard experience as the only teacher of 
such subjects. What the Trades Union 
Congress insists in in most need of remedy, is 
the paucity of provision made by individual 
unions for the specialised training of selected 
officers in particular aspects of their work. In 
particular Congress suggests education in 
industrial relations, social insurance and the 
mastery of new production and management 
techniques. 


Fourteen Technical Colleges—-One of 
Britain’s largest unions, that for general and 
municipal workers, which has more than 
800,000 members, has taken the lead in this 
respect. At 14 technical colleges in different 
parts of the country courses of four weeks 
each are being run on a common syllabus. 


Of the total teaching time at these courses, 
35 per cent is devoted to industrial relations 
and negotiations and some of the more im- 
portant Acts of Parliament dealing with 
injuries at work. A further 35 per cent is 
spent on work-study such as the principles of 
job evaluation and methods of timing work 
and rating effort; and 20 per cent is split 
between factory organisation and payment 
methods. The remaining 10 per cent is given 
to improving the students’ ability to express 
themselves clearly in their own language. 


Several more unions have recently sent 
some of their officers to these technical 
colleges, and the most recent part of the 
Congress campaign was its circular which 
asked all other unions to use these courses 
and to extend them to the larger towns not 
yet covered. 
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FAMILY WELFARE AGENCY 


Social scientists have stressed the value of 
family living, considering family life as the 
corner-stone of a sound society, the first 
essential of good human relations. As due 
to various factors families breakdown and 
as family problems are of various types, a 
number of agencies are developing under 
different names to deal with certain areas 
of welfare of families in a community. They 
concentrate on some particular aspect of 
the problem, e.g., a maternity and child 
welfare centre caters to the health needs of 
the mother and child or a birth control 
clinic works towards spacing the arrival of 
children in the interest of the family. None 
of these agencies, however, take into view 
the totality of the family problem. 


The Family Welfare Agency located in 
10 B.D.D. Chawls, Delisle Road, Bombay, 
came into existence in May, 1950, to meet 
this unmet need. It concentrates upen the 
family as a social unit and the individual 
members thereof, and tries to help them in 
their total problem. Besides, the manner in 
which the help is rendered in this Agency 
is important. It is essentially an organisation 
for case work service. As such, its main 
function is to assist people individual by 
individual when they are experiencing some 
breakdown in their capacity to deal with 
their affairs by themselves. This is the 
curative aspect of the service. It has a 
preventive side too. It is visible when the 
service is geared towards rendering help to 
people who need guidance for planning for 
conservation of their inner strengths to avoid 
breakdown and to lead a socially and per- 
sonally satisfactory life. 


The Agency has kept its doors open to all 
persons in need, irrespective of caste and creed 


and the referrals are coming from govern- 
ment hospitals: juvenile courts, child guidance 
clinics and private individuals. Some call at 
the Agency directly. There are about 125 
cases on the Agency’s role at this time. In the 
nature of referrals, there is a great variety. 
Requests for the rehabilitation of unmarried 
mothers and delinquent children, investiga- 
tion into a prospective foster home for a 
child, _ settling discord, 
counselling on personal problems, followup 
work for certain hospital dischargees and 
their problems pertaining to ill-health, are 
being received by the Family Welfare Agency. 


cases of marital 


Case Work Approach.—Though in many 
cases the referrals are made due to a single 
complaint, the agency maintains the case 
work approach of viewing it as a part of 
the total family problem. 


In dealing with cases of irregularity in 
taking medical treatment, for instance, other 
family problems like marital disharmony, 
unemployment and schooling of children 
have been taken cognition of and assistance 
given in these areas according to the needs, 
wishes and the capacity of the family. As 
in case work service the goal is to help the 
client to help himself and to work with 
him and not for him, the Agency has always 
emphasised the client’s participation in 
planning and his right of self-determination. 
What the Agency does in the matter of 
planning about a particular client is to help 
him to clarify his thinking. The Agency 
gives varied information and suggests plans, 
if needed, which may not have struck the 
client. Through case work technique, the 
client is helped to participate in planning 
for himself or his family or both. He 
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discusses the pros and cons of each plan and 
decides for himself which one he will like 
to take up. A plan may be excellent from 
the viewpoint of the worker but without 
the client’s preparedness and lack of active 
understanding for participation in the entire 
scheme, it will not lead to any successful 
result. 


Community Resources.—The Family Wel- 
fare Agency, Bombay, assists its client in 
getting acquainted with or using available 
community resources. Besides, he is helped 
to understand his situation better, to clarify 
his. indecision, to discharge tension and also 
to get an insight into the feelings which 
obstruct constructive action or induce des- 
tructive behaviour. The means adopted for 
treating family problems may be environ- 
mental, i.c., utilising specific resources or 
changing external factors so as to alleviate, 
diminish or remove the problem. Or they 
may be psychological, i.c., helping the indivi- 
dual to understand his problem and mobilise 
his personality strengths to effect an adjust- 
ment or they may be both environmental 
and psychological. 


An important aspect of the work of this 
Agency is the co-operative arrangements 
with other organisations such as hospitals, 
camps, courts, etc. The purpose is not to 
take the place of any service which other 
agencies may have but to pool together all 
the resources in the community to mect the 
needs of the client. 


Methods of Service.—The service in this 
Agency consists of several steps, which are 
undertaken simultaneously or successively, 
wholly or in part, depending on the indivi- 
dual cases and on the type of complaint. 


They are: 


Work with the client 
Work with the family 


Work with the community 
Specific aids 
Follow-up work 


While giving counselling service to the 
client sometimes the Agency has to work 
directly with him only. In some cases, othe: 
family members have to be interviewed and 
some assistance given to modify their atti- 
tude for dealing with the problem. Com- 
munity resources like schools, hospitals, 
trusts and charities have to be tackled too, 
to pool together all the necessary help for 
the client and his family. Specific aids like 
financial assistance, securing some work for 
the client, getting an artificial limb for the 
amputee are also very helpful in solving 
family problems. The agency closes cach 
case after a reasonable amount of follow-up. 
As the agency is not capable of commanding 
the course of human events it cannot 
guarantee that the same case will not come 
across new situational difficulties at a later 
period. After a case has been helped in the 
Agency, it is expected that some of the 
clients will be able to handle these difficul- 
ties better than before. Also, as cach case 
is handled scientifically it is expected that a 
large number will have confidence enough 
to come back and ask for assistance at an 
early date rather than experience breakdown 
when they will face a situation difficult to 
handle single-handed. 


The Agency remains open from 9 A.M. 
to 1 P. M. and 2 to 4 P.M. everybody except 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


The work in the Family Welfare Agency 
is carried on by a well-trained social case 
worker. The Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
has recognised the Agency as a field work 
centre for its students for practical training 
in-this field of social work. 
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The managing committee of the Agency 
is comprised of responsible citizens and social 
workers like the Hon. General Secretary 
and Executive Secretary of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, a member of 
the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences and Joint Secretary of the Parsi 
Punchayct. 


The agency was brought into existence 
with the financial help of the N. M. Wadia 
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Charities, The American Women’s Club and 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust. Lady Jehangir 
and Dr. K. S. Mhaskar of the Bombay 
Mothers & Children’s Welfare Society, have 
allowed the Agency to have its office at 
their Socicty’s premises. It 
Grant-in-aid from the Government of 
The Family Welfare Agency 
deserves fullest financial and moral support 
of the public to enable it to carry out its 
programme fully. 


also received 


Bombay. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Caste in India——Its Nature and Origin: 
By J. H. Hutton, Oxford University Press, 
India, Price Rs. 10/- 2nd Ed. 1951. 


To deal exhaustively with the three thou- 
sand castes in India would require indeed 
an Encyclopaedia, as the author of this book, 
Dr. J. H. Hutton has remarked. And yet, 
not only his students in Cambridge, but all 
readers everywhere who have been interested 
in Indian people have been greatly in need 
of a compact book of a moderate size which 
would give them a reliable conspectus of the 
various aspects of Indian caste and its pro- 
blems; and Dr. Hutton’s book is indeed such 
a one. It is remarkable that an Englishman, 
who lived in India as a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Service, has been able to do this 
job so carefully and well; and the fact that 
the British officers in India enjoyed certain 
facilitics which enabled them to pursue their 
personal extra-administrative interests does 
not detract in any way from our admiration 
for the zeal, interest, energy and effort shown 
by some of them in the people among whom 
they served as administrators. What is more, 
Dr. Hutton has brought to bear a sympathe- 
tic understanding and patience on the pro- 
blems he set out to study to a remarkable 
extent. 


Despite the fact that the sub-continent of 
India has drawn from various races and 
peoples which go to make what Hutton calls 
a “multiple society”, all of them have been 
living together for ages in conditions of com- 
parative stability due to the caste system, 
observes Dr. Hutton. Many scholars have 
viewed caste as a rigid system; but, says Dr. 
Hutton, “It has proved capable of absorbing 
any intrusive society, and no intruders have 


yet succeeded in revolutionizing it, though 
it is not so rigid that a caste cannot rise in 
the social scale. Some castes, it is true, are 
so low in the scale that they are regarded as 
outside the pale of society and suffer dis- 
abilities accordingly, but that is perhaps an 
incidental rather than essential feature of the 
caste system” (pp. 1-2). 


Part I of the book gives the background 
of the caste system. After a brief historical 
resume of the racial elements and their 
diversity in Indian population, Hutton pro- 
ceeds to describe caste in some detail, with 
reference to language, customs, and physical 
features, by an analysis of the population in 
Southern India (Telugu, Tamil, Malabar, 
Coorg, the Nilgiris, the Deccan), Western, 
Central and Eastern India (West coast, 
Maharashtra, Tribes of C. I. and Chhota 
Nagpur, Orissa, Assam, Bengal); and 
Northern India (Upper India, Rajputana, 
The Punjab, Sind, The Mountaineers of the 
North West). His concluding remarks to 
Part I are: “The system which has made it 
possible for so many and so different com- 
munities to live and develop together in 
common political units while retaining their 
own social systems and customs is the system 
of caste, and whatever drawbacks, that system 
has and whatever injustice it involves, there 
can be no doubt but it has enabled the 
peoples of India to establish a stable society 
which has withstood and survived all military 
and political disturbances and the various 
vicissitudes of some three thousand years. 
That there is room for reform in its operation 
no one will question, but it should at the 
same time be recognized that the caste 
system has had and no doubt still has a 
value of its own in the integration and 
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stabilization of Indian society, and it is doubt- 
ful whether without it such diverse racial and 
cultural elements could ever have been com- 
bined to the extent to which we find them 
combined at the present day. Indeed, it is 
only against this background of almost in- 
credible diversity of racial origin and of social 
custom that the phenomena of caste can be 
appreciated and understood.” (pp. 44-5). 


Part II discusses the nature and origin of 
caste system, its functions in society and the 
general relations of caste to race and religion 
in India. It is not possible in this review to 
deal with all the points discussed by 
Dr. Hutton in this connection, but some of 
them which we consider somewhat more 
significant may be mentioned: caste as we 
know it in India is a uniquely Indian phe- 
nomenon, because the variety and the com- 
plexity of circumstances under which it 
evolved could never be found in more than 
one geographical area of the earth’s surface. 
It is not a simple institution. Some of its 
simple features may be found in other parts 
of the world. The association of the complex 
and various circumstances through which 
Indian caste system evolved could not possibly 
be repeated in another part of the world, 
and hence its uniqueness. But because of 
such extraordinary complexity involved in its 
origin and evolution, it is extremely difficult 
to define briefly. It is not Varna, but Jati. 
The definitions offered by Risley, Ketkar, 
N. K. Dutt, Senart, and the descriptions of 
caste in general or in different parts of the 
country given by Kirkpatrick, Gaite, Blunt, 
Rose, Bhattacharya, Oppert, O’Mallay, 
Wilson, Crooke, Russell, Thruston, Thoothi, 
Karandikar, Oppert, H. Rao, Hocart, and 
some others are analysed critically to show 
that while a caste is a social unit and possesses 
more or less uniform characteristics through- 
out the country so as to be immediately 
identifiable, yet the nature of the unit is 
10 
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variable enough to make a concise definition 


difficult. 


This complexity is discussed with reference 
to the caste restrictions on marriage, on food 
and drink—which, in Dr. Hutton’s view, are 
the most important taboos governing caste, 
and form the keystone of the whole system, 
—on smoking from the common pipe, on 
the material of which eating and drinking 
vessels are made, on dress and on ornaments, 
and on occupations, with reference to ques- 
tions of “pollution” by sight, touch, distance 
(or rather nearness), occupations, the con- 
trolling and judicial authorities responsible 
for maintaining and dispensing with caste 
justice—like the caste councils, panchayats, 
the King, and the functions that caste has 
performed and the part it has played as 
social and political stabilizer. Of course, 
the most important function of caste and 
“The one which above all others makes caste 
in India an unique institution is or has been 
to integrate Indian Society, to weld into 
one community the various competing if not 
incompatible groups composing it.” (p. 119) 
Along with such useful functions of the caste, 
the disruptive part played by the system has 
not been overlooked by Dr. Hutton. 


Part III on “Origins” briefly compares 
analogous institutions to caste elsewhere, dis- 
cusses its traditional origin in chaturvarnya 
and its implications, and other theories of its 
origin like colour, occupation, primitive 
magical beliefs and taboos. Here Dr. Hutton 
deals with the views of Risley, Hocart, 
Moloney, Senart, Oldham, Chanda, N. K. 
Dutt, H. Rao, Ghurye, Bonnerjea, Ibbetson, 
Slater, Fick, Ketkar (and also refers to 
suggestions of Linton, and Allison Davis and 
M. R. Gardner). Although he accepts that 
these authors have made some important 
contribution to the subject, they laid stress 
on the phenomena of caste rather than on 
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the causes of caste. They hardly go behind 
the phenomena to look into the psychological 
origins in the primitive mind like the con- 
ceptions of taboo, mana and soul-stuff, to 
consider their role in rationalizing, strengthen- 
ing and maintaining the phenomena of caste. 
Saratchandra Roy is perhaps the only one 
who gives attention to these main funda- 
mental issues, accepts the hypothesis that 
the belief in mana and soul-substance has 
contributed much to the development of 
caste, and emphasises the contribution of the 
karma ideology. However, in Dr. Hutton’s 
opinion, Roy attaches too much importance 
to the philosophical aspects of Hinduism and 
“attempts to interpret the institution of caste 
in terms of ethical principles and an idealism 
which perhaps had little to do with its 
primary origin”. “It is readily admitted,” 
further observes Dr. Hutton, “that nearly 
any unpromising material even of the grossest 
kind may be found sublimated to form the 
principle of a noble philosophy, but the 
institutions of human society are generally the 
result of conflicting principles in which self- 
secking and economic considerations play 
almost as great a part as superstition, while 
sublimation comes in at a later stage, when 
the results are appreciated as being far from 
ideal.” (p. 181). 


We have quoted this passage in full, 
because we are inclined to differ from 
Dr. Hutton and agree with Roy in this 
regard. The philosophy of karma is so deep- 
seated in the mind of the Hindu, whether 
he is an uneducated villager or a highly 
educated townsman, that there is no doubt 
that it must have afforded a very strong 
foundation for implicit acceptance and 
maintenance of the caste. Indeed, this 


belief in the karma is so strong in the Hindu 
that it persists in him even if he leaves 
Hinduism and accepts a new faith like 
Christianity or Islamism. Further, though 





in general it may be accepted that self-seeking 
and economic considerations play a great 
part in the foundation and moulding of man’s 
social institutions, yet it may be shown that 
Hindu India witnessed a supreme subordina- 
tion of economic motives at least so far as 
caste hierarchy and status was concerned; 
for, according to that status-system, the 
poorest group was at the top in the social 
scale, while the wealthiest group was only 
third, i.e., nearly the last in the scale, the 
fourth group being a later addition, and 
sometimes even considered as outside the 
pale of the caste-system. 


The whole discussion is rounded out by a 
short chapter entitled “Conclusions”. This 
is followed by two appendixes—one on the 
position of the depressed classes, and the 
other on Hinduism in its relation to primitive 
religions in India. These together constitute 
about 70 pages of the book, whose main text 
consists of 190 pages; but these appendixes 
are extremely useful. (Plural “appendixes” 
instead of “appendices” sounds rather un- 
British and surprising, coming as it does from 
a Cambridge Don and in a book proof-read 
and published by Oxford University Press! 
It is, however, welcome as a straightforward 
plural form of the word.) 


The book is on the whole an excellent 
manual on caste for the scholar. We would, 
however, like to make one or two suggestions 
which, in our opinion, would help the reader. 
The section-headings appearing in the Table 
of Contents should also appear as summaries 
of chapters at the beginning of each respective 
chapter, Senart’s passage quoted in French 
(pp. 49-50) should be translated into English 
in a foot-note. We believe that these things 
will increase the usefulness of the book. We 
have no hesifation in recommending this book 
as a competent, balanced and reliable pre- 
sentation of a subject on which such a lot of 
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literature padded with selective decumenta- 
tion and full of confused thinking has 
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appeared along with very few scientific 
works, Pandhari-Nath Prabhu. 





The International Review of Criminal 
policy, No. I. January 1952.—Published by 
Department of Social Affairs, United Na- 
tions, New York, pp. 135, Price: Single 
Copy 2 dollars (U. S.) Annual Subscription 
3.50 dollars (U. S.) 


The first issue of the International Review 
of Criminal Policy, an official organ of the 
United Nations, published twice a year, pre- 
sents factual data on an international basis, 
with a view to promoting effective inter- 
national cooperation in the field of prevention 


of crime and treatment of offenders. 
It is primarily devoted to the methods and 
techniques employed for the purpose, and 
places emphasis on technical information 
and bibliographical material. It is, in short, 
a journal of applied criminological science. 


With this aim and scope, the Review deals 
with its main theme of giving comprehensive 
information relative to crime in different 
parts of the world. Section I is devoted to 
the work of the United Nations, its social 
functions and organisational structure, work 
programmes for the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders. This is a useful 
survey prepared by the U.N. Secretariat and 
will be of some interest to the lay reader as 
well as different professional workers. 

The Review includes Annex I to V giving 
selected U.N. resolutions as well as researches 
relevant to the subject and national corres- 


pondents nominated by Governments to 
furnish authentic data to the United Nations 
for the compilation of this publication. 


Next, the reader peruses the principal non- 
governmental organisations primarily or 
partly concerned with the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders, and reads about 
their historical development, general purpose, 
membership, structure, finance, activities and 
other allied data. 


Further, Marc Ancel of France, an inter- 
national expert on crime, gives interesting 
observations on the comparison of criminal 
statistics of various states submitted as memo- 
randum to the International Group of Experts 
on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment 
of Offenders, convened by the United Nations 
in 1950. The author deals with the three 
main problems of criminal statistics, namely, 
accuracy of the statistics, the statistical 
method employed and the legal elements in 
the basis of the computation, and briefly 
states the legal difficulties which produce in- 
accuracies in the compilation of interna- 
tional statistics. The article also suggests 
some possible remedies for the present in- 
accuracies in criminal statistics. 


Of the whole Review, the most fascinating 
contribution is the article on “Work Colonies 
in the Union of South Africa” by Louis Van 
Schalkwijk, Chairman of the U. N. Social 
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Commission during 1951. The writer dis- 
cusses the Work Colonies Act, No. 25 of 
1949 as approved by the Union Parliament 
of South Africa, which constitutes a second 
significant attempt to deal in a new and 
more enlightened way with adult offenders, 
the first being the report of the Union Com- 
mission on Penal and Prison Reform. The 
Commission was appointed to review legisla- 
tion and administrative practice with regard 
to adult crime. The recommendations pub- 
lished in 1947 are regarded as an important 
milestone in the Union’s endeavours to deal 
with adult offenders in an increasingly effec- 
tive manner. According to the article, a 
candidate for a Work Colony must be found 
guilty of an offence under the Criminal 
Procedure Act. Although detention in the 
Work Colony is a form of punishment, the 
emphasis is on training and treatment. The 
pronouncedly criminal are not committed to 
these institutions, but only those offenders, 
who, in the opinion of the magistrate or the 
judge, show improvability or educability. 
The methods of treatment under the Work 
Colonies Act find their inspiration and ex- 
ample in the methods of treatment and 
training provided under the Children’s Act 
for young offenders under the age of 21. 
These methods are non-punitive in character 
and are essentially re-educative and refor- 
mative in accordance with the modern 
conceptions of child welfare. The rehabili- 
tative aim of Work Colonies is stated in the 
preamble to the Act thus: 


“The aim of a work colony is to train the 
inmates to appreciate their civic responsibili- 
ties and to lead properly adjusted lives in 
the community. The aim is not primarily to 
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punish them for the shortcomings they have 
shown in their behaviour or for the offences 
they have committed, though deprivation of 
their liberty obviously in itself constitutes a 
form of punishment; but rather is it to en- 
deavour to make them good citizens who can 
be returned to the community without danger 
to themselves or to others. In other words, a 
work colony should not be regarded as penal, 
but rather as a training institution—training 
in the habits of industry, in responsibility and 
generally, in good citizenship. In so far as 
detention in a work colony is a form of 
punishment, the punishment is incidental to 
the main purpose which is, in terms of the 
spirit of the Act, to teach erring and irres- 
ponsible adults to mend their ways.” 

This is undoubtedly a model piece of 
legislation for the rehabilitation and reforma- 
tion of adult offenders and such work colonies 
are a great need of the day, and if 
organized extensively, will meet a long-felt 
need. 


A topical bibliography of current periodi- 
cal literature forms the remaining part of the 
Review. The bibliography covers the period 
of January 1950 to June 1951 and is classified 
according to subjects in a countrywise de- 
scription. Though the major part of the 
Review is devoted to the bibliography, the 
information provided is most useful, being 
systematically presented for ready reference. 

On the whole, the Review will be of great 
interest to administrators of law and order, 
social workers engaged in the field of crime, 
prison officials, members of schools of social 
work as well as to intelligent lay readers. 


L. S. Kudchedkar. 














